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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


Wilson States Peace Basis. 


NE of the most powerful blows of 
the whole war was struck when 
President Wilson without the 

slightest advance hint, went before con- 
gress Jan. 8 and laid before that body 
and the whole world a frank and con- 
crete statement of the objects which 
the allies are fighting for. This an- 
nouncement was made at what people 
nowadays like to speak of as “the 
psychological moment,” and there is no 
doubt that it will do more to defeat 
Prussian autocracy than a big military 
victory would. The , 


German delegates did not satisfy either 
the Russians or the Germans back 
home.. The Russians soon saw that 
what pretended to be concessions from 
Germany were in fact cunningly shaped 
fetters so as to operate for the ruin of 
Russia—like those bombs which these 
same Germans make in the form of in- 
offensive lumps of coal or’ cans of meat, 
to blow up innocent persons. It was 
seen that while Russia had to trust ev- 
erything to Germany, Germany was to 
trust nothing whatever to Russia. The 
German armies were to be kept on Rus- 


? 
sian soil indefinitely, Germany pre- 
tended to fall in with the democratic 
idea of allowing the people of occupied 
territory to decide for themselves 
whether they © ould bc independent or 
form a part of some other nation 
(meaning Germany). But she declared 
that the people of the provinces which 
her armies occupied had already de- 
cided to cast their lot with her and 
therefore that they should not be al- 
lowed any choice in the matter after 
all. Then, too; the Russians began to 
see that if they were abandoned by the 
, allies, who have 





Germans for a long 
time have been send- 
ing out peace feel- 
ers—“ballons d’es- 
sai”, as the diplo- 
matic term is—this 
being French for 
little toy balloons 
which are sent up 
to test the air cur- 
rents before launch- 
ing a big balloon. 
The Russian col- 
lapse, brought about 
largely by German 
intrigue, furnished 
to Germany a prom- 
ising occasion for 
springing a peace 
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kept them so liber- 
ally provided with 
funds and supplies, 
they would have to 
suffer great hard- 
ships, as Germany 
had no foodstuffs to 
give them.  Ger-, 
many, in fact, was 
counting on appeas- 
ing her own hunger 
by eating up Rus- 
sia’s foodstuffs. The 
Bolshevik leaders 
are very bitter tow- 
ard the British and 
their other allies 
and have treated 
them with far less 
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proposal which 
would not only 
bring Russia under 
the Prussian power 
but would also 
greatly embarrass 
the allies by forcing them to yield to 
the pacifist pressure at home. The Ger- 
tman-subsidized Russian papers had told 
the Russians the same tales that LaFol- 
lette and the other bolsheviks in this 
country tell our people; namely that 
the war,is a war of the capitalists, that 
President Wilson and our government 
Are dominated by the commercial war- 
making interests and that the vast ma- 
jority of the people are opposed to the 
whole thing. The Prussian war-lords 
never allow the truth to be published 
in Germany. Under the rigid official 
censorship the papers must not publish 
anything which conflicts in any way 
with the Prussian plans and they must 
make only such comments as are shaped 
up for them by the government. Nev- 
ertheless, this time the situation got 
away from the Berlin autocrats. The 
tentative peace terms agreed on at 
Brest-Litovsk between the Russian and 


This Remarkable Photo (Copyright by U. 8. Committee of Public Information) Is a 
Significant Testimon; to the Good Work Qur Destroyers are Doing in Helping *o Rid 
the Seas of the U-Boat Pests. This Big U-Boat Was Squarely Hit by a Shat Soum the 
Destroyer “Fanning”. 


The Huns Hustled on Deck. 
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consideration than 
they Kave the Ger- 
mans. The British 
are already with- 
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angel and the other 
Russian ports the big fleets of steamers 
that have been carrying supplies to 
Russia. Our government is also with- 
drawing, until conditions are more set- 
tled, the parties of railroad experts who 
were sent to Russia to reconstruct the 
Siberian railroad and supply it with 
new engines and cars. The masses of 
the Russian people have begun to see 
that the sort of peace which was to be 
framed up by the Bolsheviks and Prus- 
sians was a delusion and a snare. It 
began to look as if Russia was going to, 
be made the goat by both sides in the 
war. The Bolsheviks were proposing 
to let Germany virtually annex some of 
the richest Russian territory and ex- 
tend her economic system over all Rus- 
sia. In this way Germany would be 
appeased at the expense of Russia, and 
the allies could then recoup themselves 
by keeping the German colonies and 
other conquered territory of the cen- 
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tral powers. Thus Russia was to do all 
the giving and none of the receiving. 
At the same time the peace terms gave 
no greater satisfaction in Germany than 
in Russia. As soon as the different 
statesmen and leaders started to discuss 
them they began to quarrel among 
themselves. The Socialists and others 
who had been jollied along by the war- 
lords ‘with the idea that Germany would 
be willing to accept a peace without an- 
nexations or indemnities and with the 
‘right of self-determination by occupied 
provinces now realized that the war- 
lords had in fact not yielded a jot or 
tittle from their original schemes of 
conquest. 

On the other hand, the military lead- 
ers, the pan-Germans, “junkers” or big 
landholders, etc., were angry because 
they considered the peace terms a sur- 
render to democratic ideas, and they 
feared that if Germany yielded to such 
ideas in Russia she would soon have to 
yield to the same ideas at home, Hin- 
denburg, Ludendorff and other gener- 
als threatened to resign if the govern- 
ment made peace on such a dangerous 
basis, after so much had been won by 
hard fighting. 


Wilson Watched Chance. 


For several weeks it had looked as 

if everything was going unfavorably 
for the allies. German intrigue seemed 
to be prospering in a way to neutralize 
everything the allies might do. The 
tussians were drunk with their new- 
found power and they could not be rea- 
soned with; the allies had warned them 
to beware of the Huns and ‘their pre- 
tended gifts but they turned a deaf ear 
to this advice. 

Virgil tells how, during the siege of 
ancient Troy, Ulysses the Greek leader 
had a huge wooden horse constructed 
and how he induced the Trojans to re- 
ceive the horse into their city, on the 
pretense that it was an offering to the 
gods. ‘The horse proved to be hollow 
and inside it were concealed a party of 
Greek warriors, who came out at night 
and admitted the Greek army to the 
city, thus scoring an easy victory after 
a 10-year \siege. 

This fine old story illustrates how 
trickery will sometimes undo the re- 
sults of long and patient devotion. In 
the present case, Kaiser Wilhelm repre- 
sents Ulysses, though it is a libel to 
Ulysses to say so. The Bolsheviks are 
the gullible Trojans who were taken in 
by the plausible tales of their enemies 
and who delivered the city into their 

hands. 

’  The>Trojans were warned that their 
enemies could not be trusted, even 
when they pretended to be conferring 
favors. but they let the- wooden horse 
in and paid the penalty. Today the 
site of Troy, near the coast of Asia 
Minor not far north of Smyrna, is a 
wilderness, and it is likely that Rus- 
sia’s fate will be equally tragic if she 
is ‘so reckless as to make “peace” with 
Germany as the Bolsheviks are trying 
to have her do. 

The entente governments watched 
the development of things with great 
anxiety and hoped that a chance would 


offer for them to get in a word edge- 
wise. The flare-up over the German- 
Russian peace dicker gave them this 
chance, and they profited by it. Pre- 
mier Lloyd-George of England, answer- 
ing the demands of the labor elements, 
made a very clearcut statement of the 
allies’ views, and President Wilson fol- 
lowed this up with a still clearer and 
more positive declaration. 

This new statement is the fullest and 
most definite diagnosis of the war aims 
which has been made at any time. It 
reviews the general principles involved 
and lays down 14 categorical items 
which should enter into the peace we 
are fighting for. It propitiates Russian 
sentiment by conceding everything that 
the Russians hoped to win by a separate 
peace with Germany, and more. 

It approves the principles of democ- 
racy and anti-imperialism espoused by 
the Russians. It appeals to the people 
of every country, including those of 
Germany and Austria, and it differen- 
tiates clearly between governments 


that are run by militarists and those 
that represent the popular will. 

The president outlined how the Ger- 
mans had lured the Russians along by 
vague promises of concessions but how 
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Unconvincing Camouflage: The Russian 
Bear is Struck with Fright on Discovering 
That the Pretended German Dove of Peace, 
Bearing the Olive Branch, is Really a Vul- 
ture, Famished with Long Fasting.—Car- 
toon in Washington Star. 


their program, when finally revealed, 
would make Russia “a permanent addi- 
tion to their territories and _ their 
power.” He asked them to inquire who 
it was they were negotiating with when 
they negotiated with the Teuton war- 
lords; did these war-lords represent a 
majority of the German people, or were 
they speaking only for themselves and 
a militaristic minority? 


Sympathy with Russians. 


He spoke feelingly of the Russians, 
who, he said, “are prostrate and all 
but helpless before the grim power of 
Germany, which has known no relent- 
ing and no pity.” But though the power 
of the Russians is shattered “their soul 
is not subservient”, he says. Their pro- 
gram, he adds, awakens “universal hu- 
man sympathy and must challenge the 
admiration of every friend of mankind.” 

He assures the Russian people that 
“whether their present leaders believe 
it or not, it is our heartfelt desire and 
hope that some way may be opened 
whereby we may be privileged to as- 


sist them to attain their utmost hope 
of liberty and ordered peace.” The 
days of secret understandings between 
governments, which may “upset the 
peace of the world at some unlooked- 
for moment” are past, he declares. The 
militaristic nations can no longer be 
allowed to get together and decide 
around a table how territory shall be 
parceled out or how the dhieuctenie 
and destiny of peoples who ought to 
govern themselves shall be disposed of, 
regardless of their wishes. 

He made it plain that there is no dif- 
ference of opinion or any confusion of 
view among the allies but that all stand 
for the same basic objects and that the 
United States has no aim peculiar to 
itself. As to Germany, he says: “We 
have no jealousy of German greatness, 
and there is nothing in this program 
that impairs it. We grudge her no 
achievement or distinction of learning 
or of pacific enterprise such as have 
made her record very bright and very 
enviable. We do not wish to injure 
her or to block in any way her legiti- 
mate influence or power. We do not 
wish to fight her either with arms or 
with hostile arrangements of trade if 
she is willing to associate herself with 
us-and the other peace-loving nations 
of the world in covenants of justice 
and law and fair dealing. We wish her 
only to accept a place of equality 
among the peoples of the world—the 
new world in which we now live—in- 
stead of a place of mastery.” 

We have no ambition to interfere 
with German institutions, except that 
we insist on knowing “whom her 
spokesmen speak for’—whether for 
the constitutional majority or only for 
the military party. Until we know 
that, we can’t talk peace to them, he 
says. 

He concluded by saying that “an evi- 
dent principle runs through the whole 
program” he has outlined, namely “the 
principle of justice to all peoples and 
nationalities, and their right to live on 
equal terms of liberty and safety with 
one another, whether they be strong or 
weak.” He says: “The people of the 
United States could act upon no other 
principle, and to the vindication of this 
principle they are willing to devote 
their lives, their honor, and everything 
that they possess. The moral climax of 
this the culminating and final war for 
human liberty has come, and they are 
ready to put their own strength, their 
own highest purpose, their own integ- 
rity and devotion to the test.” 


The 14 Peace Items, “ 


1. Peace shall be secured and main- 
tained through open covenants, and not 
through secret diplomacy. 

2. Absolute freedom of navigation of 
the seas for all, outside territorial 
waters, alike in peace and war, except 
as such seas may be closed by interna- 
tional action. 

3. The removal, so far as possible, 
of all economic barriers and the estab- 
lishment of equality of trade conditions 
among all nations consenting to the 
peace. 

4. Guaranties that national arma- 
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ments shall be reduced to the lowest 
point consistent with domestic safety. 

5. <A free, open-minded and impart- 
ial adjustment of all colonial claims, 
based on strict observance of the prin- 
ciple that the interests of the popula- 
tions concerned must have equal weight 
with the equitable claims of the nation 
asserting title. 


6. Evacuation of all Russian terri- 
tory and such a settlement of all Rus- 
sian questions as will secure to Russia 
“the best and freest co-operation of the 
other nations” in shaping her national 
policy and in developing her possibili- 
ties “under institutions of her own 
choosing.” 


7. Belgium to be evacuated and re- 
stored, “without any attempt to limit 
the sovereignty which she enjoys in 
common with all other free nations; 
for without this healing act, the whole 
structure and validity of international 
law is forever impaired.” 


8. All French territory freed and the 
invaded portions restored. “The wrong 
done to France by Prussia in 1871 in 
the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which 
has unsettled the peace of the world 
for nearly 50 years, should be righted, 
in order that peace may once more be 
made secure in the interest of all.” 


9. Readjustment of frontiers of Italy 
so as to take in territory in which the 
Italian population predominates. 


10. The people of Austria-Hungary 
should be accorded the freest opportun- 
ity for autonomous development. 


11. Rumania, Serbia and Montenegro 
should be evacuated and restored; Ser- 
bia given access to the Adriatic; the 
issues among the Balkan states -settled 
as near as possible a'ong lines of race 
and allegiance, with safe guaranties of 
territory and economic independence 


12. Portions of the Ottoman empire 
which are inhabited by Turks should 
have Turkish sovereignty, but those 
parts that are peopled by other nation- 
alities should be given “undoubted se- 
curity of life and an unmolested op- 
portunity for autonomous’ develop- 
ment”; the Dardanelles to be perma- 
nently opened as a free passage for 
ships of all nations, under international 
guaranties. 

13. An independent Poland should 
be re-created, to include not only Rus- 
sian Poland but also German and Aus- 
trian Poland, with access to the Baltic. 

14, Lastly, all these things should be 
guaranteed and made permanent by the 
establishment of a “general association 
of nations furnishing mutual guaranties 
of political independence and territorial 
integrity to great and small states 
alike.” 

The Next Move? 

The ultimate effect of this plain de- 
claration by the president cannot now 
be foreshadowed. It takes the wind 
out of the German peace sails, by mak- 
ing clear to all the world the minimum 
objects that will satisfy the nations that 
have staked their all on this life-and- 
death contest. On the other hand it may 
prolong the war, by showing the Prus- 





sian war-lords how desperate their case 
is and how little mercy they can expect 
from the nations that have leagued to- 
gether to destroy their power. 


In any case it greatly clarifies the 
situation. Every intelligent American 
knows what we are fighting for, but 
the president is in a better position than 
anyone else to make a clear and author- 
itative summary of our aims. Many 
people may not be prepared to go as far 
as he says. Some statesmen in congress 
think that we should not meddle in 
Balkan affairs for instance. However, 
the Balkans have been a thorn in the 
side of Europe for centuries; all the 
world is interested in having that 
source of irritation got rid of—and 
there will never be a better time to do 
it than when this peace is being con- 
structed. 


There is also some protest against the 
president’s assumption that one of the 
objects of the war is to establish free 
trade among all nations. Except for 
the raising of this domestic and partisan 
issue, the Republicans are as outspoken 








CUT THE CORNERS. 


Director-General McAdoo urges ev- 
erybody to abstain from travel as far 
as possible so as to relieve the con- 
gestion on the railroads. The same 
good advice applies to the mails; we 
should all think twice before burdening 
the postal service with unnecessary 
work. The Pathfinder has always been 
very accommodating about giving cred- 
it to its subscribers and we have always 
sent them several letters before we 
have dropped them off our list. But 
conditions are now changed. Paper is 
scarce, postage rates and other charges 
are being increased and we can no 
longer afford to give our friends ex- 
tended credit or to send them repeated 
letters before getting their remittances. 

We are considering an increase of 
our subscription rate to $1.20 a year. 
But we still hope to keep the price at 
$1 and we believe we can do it if our 
friends will do their part and save us 
expense by getting their renewals in be- 
fore their subscriptions expire and 
without waiting for any special request 
for renewal. We are going to try out 
this plan. So please make sure to keep 
your subscription renewed well in ad- 
vance. 

The rate is still the. old low rate of 
$1 a year, or three years for $2 or five 
years for $3. Many readers write that 
they can’t see how we can give such a 
good paper at such a low price—but the 
fact is that we do do it and the way we 
do it is to cut out all frills and needless 
expenses. Help us and at the same time 
help yourself by looking at your ad- 
dress-label and letting us have your re- 
newal remittance promptly if your sub- 
scription is expired or expiring. 

Some 2500 readers sent in subscrip- 
tions for their friends, for Holiday 
presents, this year. We wish to ac- 
knowledge our appreciation of these 
gift subscriptions and we trust that 
they will be a source of satisfaction to 
both givers and receivers. 

PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 


in their praise of the president’s state- 
ment. as the Democrats are. 

The tariff issue has been laid on the 
political shelf for the period of the war, 
but the believers in the protection sys- 
tem are not quite ready to surrender at 
discretion. They are afraid that after 
the war this country will have to be 
safeguarded against its markets flooded 
with the products of cheap labor of the 
nations of Europe and Asia. 


However, with an international as- 
sociation established as the president 
says, we would presumably benefit by 
receiving products from countries that 
could produce them most cheaply, and 
we would pay for them by products 
which we could produce most cheaply 
—for example cotton, corn, Ford autos, 
watches, clocks, sewing-machines, type- 
writers, chewing-gum etc. And thus 
all parties would have more things to 
enjoy and would get them cheaper. The 
thing looks almost millennial on paper 
and it may be that the world will take 
the president’s suggestion and try such 
a system, while they are reforming 
other things. 

Again the president’s address was 
sent flying to all , arts of the world 
with electric speed, and his words are 
now being pondered by millions of 
people in all countries. His declaration 
has been received with almost unanim- 
ous approval—except of course in the 
Teuton countries and those under their 
influence. It is characterized as the 
new Magna Charta of liberty for all the 
world. 

Nevertheless the peace so outlined 
would not be a “victorious peace”; it 
involves important concessions by the 
entente allies. It grants Germany’s de- 
mand for “freedom of the seas”, and 
for her “place in the sun”, which her 
rulers claimed were the things she 
went to war for. It puts the Teuton 
peoples on the very same basis as all 
other peoples—which is certainly all 
they can rightly ask. All it does is to 
deny them any undue or underhand ad- 
vantage or any chance for conquest by 
violence. 

The president struck a vital blow by 
thus stating the peace terms so frankly 
and plainly that there is no getting 
away from them. They may be peace 
terms, or they may be war terms, just 
as the Teutons decide to treat them. The 
Teutons are placed on the defensive in 
the peace matter and they will have a 
hard time counteracting the powerful 
impression that the president’s peace 
charter has made. 

Fighting continues on the French and 
Italian fronts, but Europe is suffering 
from the coldest winter in half a cen- 
tury, the same as this country is, and 
all war operations are hampered. The 
U-boat warfare continues “so-so”. Each 
week for the last two weeks the British 
have lost 18 ships of over 1600 tons— 
which is about the average. 





THE RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH 

ALSO CARRIES THE RESPONSIBILITY 

OF, SPEAKING THE TRUTH~-=- 
— SENATOR ROBINSON OF ARK 
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THE ESSENCE OF AFFAIRS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








Supreme Court Upholds Draft Law. 

“] wno kaiserists and bolsheviks 

who thought to spike Uncle 

Sam’s guns by arguing that the 
selective draft law was unconstitution- 
al are doomed to disappointment. The 
supreme court has been considering 13 
cases in which this issued was involved, 
and these cases proved to be an un- 
lucky 13 for those who were counting 
on them to save them from the penalties 
of the law. 


The court has rendered decision hold- 
ing that the power which was given to 
congress by the constitution to declare 
war necessarily included the power to 
compel citizens to render military serv- 
ice both at home and abroad. The 
made-in-Germany crgument that this 
republic could not defend itself unless 
and until the Huns came over here and 
invaded our territory was knocked in 
the head. The cases, as the court said, 
were based on contentions which were 
imaginary rather than real. 

The courts of the land, from lowest 
to highest, are vigorously enforcing the 
draft law and espionage laws and of- 
fenders are being rounded up and 
placed where they will have ample time 
to think over their disgraceful doc- 
trines. One of the most satisfactory 
convictions was that of Mrs. Kate R. 
O’Hare, a leading socialistic writer and 
lecturer, who went through the country 
trying to induce people to resist the 
draft law. 

She told an audience at Bowman, N. 
Dak., that American mothers who rais- 
ed their boys to be soldiers were no 
better than brood sows, and that young 
men who went into the army deserved 
to be turned into fertilizer by the Ger- 
mans. 

Senator McCumber of N. Dak. declar- 
ed in the senate that Lillian B. Totten, 
the postmistress at Bowman, had adver- 
tised this seditious lecture in the post- 
office and had gone to the lecture and 
applauded the speaker. He also ac- 
cused the postmistress of slurring pa- 
trons who came into the post-office 
wearing U. S. flags. 

In some of these places where the 
alien influence is strong, the pro-Ger- 
man and anarchist propaganda has 
been carried even into the public 
schools. Prof. Henry Lantz, who was 
principal of schools as Overly, N. Dak., 
says in a letter to the Pathfinder that he 
has enlisted to fight in France largely 
in order to help rid this country of this 
alien domination. 


In many small schools, he declares, 
the pupils can’t talk American, and they 


_ know more about Freidrich der Grosse 


and “Die Wacht am Rhein” than about 
Washington and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” He says he wants to see this 
country as successful in producing pa- 
triotic citizens as in turning out ships, 
guns and other material products, 


Hitherto the hyphenates and bolshe- 
viks have had such free rein that they 
have imagined the American people 
were afraid of them and did not have 
the nerve to apply the law. Mrs. O’Hare 
at her trial reiterated her anarchist 
views and defied the judge to do his 
worst. She was sentenced to spend 
five years at work in the penitentiary. 

Julia Armstrong, a socialist of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., was fined $300 for sedition. 
Louise Olivereau, an agent of the I. W. 
W. at Seattle, was found guilty of car- 
rying on anti-draft propaganda and she 
will have a term in prison. Meyer Ter- 
plitz and Victor Sloane, two Pittsburgh 
slackers, will serve 10 months in prison 
and then be turned over to the army. 

Scores of young men in various states 
which forbid the sale of liquors to 
minors have sworn that they were over 
21 in order to secure whisky; now they 
find themselves ina predicament for 
the judges have declared that if they 
are old enough to drink they are old 
enough to fight for their country and 
they have been sent into the army, 
which will make men of them. 

R. W. Franke of St. Louis, who re- 
sisted army service on the plea that 
he was a conscientious objector, has 
been sentenced to 10 years in prison as 
a pleasant alternative to doing his duty 
by the country that has done so much 
for him. D. T. Blodgett of Des Moines, 
who circulated anti-draft literature, 
will pay for his activities by a long 
term—20 years. 

J. T. Dunn and Adolph Yanger of 
Providence, R. L, received 20-year sen- 
tenees and Fritz Stephanovitch of Bos- 
ton got a 15-year one, Nearly a hun- 
dred draft-resisters in Oklahoma who 
thought they were stronger than Uncle 
Sam found out their mistake and they 
were sentenced to from three months to 
two years in prison. Nine persons of 
the same sort at Kansas City were con- 
victed and sentenced to two years and 
$1000 fine each. Among them was Mrs. 
Leonora Moore, a former schoolteacher. 

Rev. Floyd Hardin, Rev. Robert Whit- 
aker and H. H. Storey, Californians 
who conducted seditious meetings un- 
der the name of “Christian pacifists”, 
were found guilty by a jury consisting 
of nine women and three men. This 
case disposes of the idea that women on 
juries would be ruled by sickly senti- 
ment and would refuse to uphold the 
law. 

In New York Nathan Haase, who 
evaded army service, was sent to prison 
for a year and his mother, who plotted 
with him, went to jail for 30 days. Al- 
fred Bloss and W. W. Maher of Seattle, 
who refused to accept military service 
on account of alleged pacifist scruples, 
were given 10-year sentences a few 
days ago, and it is understood that 10 
years will be the usual penalty for such 
cases hereafter. 

Maximilian von Hoegen of New Hav- 


en, who started his questionnaire with 
“Deutschland uber Alles” and who said 
he hoped the Germans would win, is 
now in trouble. A gang of masked men 
visited him at night and forced him to 
take back his words and kiss the flag 
and shout “God save the United States.” 
Congressman J. M. Nelson of Wis. and 
his son are under indictment charged 
with scheming the evasion of the draft 
by the son, who took French leave and 
went to Canada. 


The Soldier’s Sood and Clothing. 


- The illustration shows a typical dai- 
ly ration of an American soldier as ex- 
hibited in the American museum of nat- 
ural history in New York. There are 
18 ounces of bread, 20 ounces of pota- 
toes, 12 ounces of bacon, 24 ounces ,of 
beans, five ounces of evaporated milk 
and a little over three ounces of sugar. 
In addition, coffee; salt, pepper, butter, 
jam and lard sufficient to season and 
round out the soldier’s meals are pro- 
vided. 

Uncle Sam has given the subject of 
feeding men careful study and he is 
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convinced that such a ration provides 
all that is needed to satisfy normal 
hunger, keep a man in good physical 
condition and fortify him for the du- 
ties that daily fall to his lot as a soldier. 
The food value of this ration is nearly 
4,200 calories. This is 730 calories less 
than the Russian soldier’s ration but 
nearly 860 calories more than the 
French soldier gets and nearly 910 
more than is supplied to the British sol- 
dier. 

The German soldier formerly receiv- 
ed about 3,150 and the Austrian 2,620 
but these have been reduced as the 
growing scarcity of food materials in 
Teutonic countries has necessitated a 
general tightening of belts. The German 
soldier must now get along with two or 
more meatless days a week and must 
contrive somehow to make out with a 
materially reduced allowance of the 
great German delicacy—sausage. No 
more rice is given him but dried tur- 
nips are supplied to take its place. 

The service equipment of’an infan- 
tryman in the military service of the 
United States costs the government in 
the neighborhood of $160. This in- 
cludes clothing, eating utensils and 
fighting equipment—rifle, bayonet, bay- 
onet scabbard, cartridge belt and 100 
cartridges, steel helmet, gas mask and 
trench tool. 

Listed under the head of clothing are 
the following: bedsack, three wool 
blankets, one waist beli, two pairs wool 
breeches, two wool service coats, un- 
derwear (some for winter and some for 
summer), wool gloves, service hat, two 
pairs canvas leggings, two flannel 
shirts, two pairs shoes, five pairs wool 
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stockings, identification tags, overcoat, 
poncho, shelter tent, etc. 

The “eating utensils” consist of food 
to be carried in haversack during field 
service, canteen and canteen cover, cup, 
knife, fork, spoon, meat-can, haversack, 
pack carrier, first-aid kit and pack in 
which to carry it. 


Educational Readjustments Needed. 


It is admitted that we Americans as a 
nation are lacking somewhat in effi- 
ciency, in the ability to use to the best 
advantage our time and energy and 
the various resources at our command. 

While our public schools and our 
other educational institutions proba- 
bly have not deserved all of the ad- 
verse criticism and the censure they 
have received on account of this con- 
dition, it cannot be denied that they 
are largely to blame, that they are lack- 
ing in a number of important respects 
and that they often fail seriously in fit- 
ting their pupils for efficiently and ef- 
fectively meeting the practical prob- 
lems which they inevitably encounter 
when they begin the serious business of 
doing their share of the world’s work 
and earning a livelihood. 

Now that we are at war and are be- 
ginning to realize that all our resources 
and every pound of our energy as a na- 
tion must be made to tell forcefully if 
we would win, we are beginning to ap- 
preciate the great need of more practi- 
cal education and training for everyone 
in order that we may be thoroughly efli- 
cient as a nation and exert our maxi- 
mum potential strength. Forward- 
looking men also see that we shall need 
national efficiency after the war just as 
much as now in order that we may 
meet successfully the conditions that 
will obtain then. 

For these reasons there is a growing 
demand for such readjustments and 
changes in our educational system as 
will make available education and 
training of a more useful, practical na- 
ture, education and training applica- 
ble to everyday problems and condi- 
tions of our national and individual 
life. 

Supt. H. B. Wilson of Topeka, Kans., 
in an address before a teachers’ meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., some time ago 
pointed out that pupils are not taught 
in our schools the things they need to 
know in after life because the courses 
of study embrace “too much dead, ob- 
solete, functionless matter”, not be- 
cause too many subjects are taught. 
Under the present system, he declar- 
ed, crimes are committed in the schools 
under the names of history, composi- 
tion and spelling. 

He cited several instances as show- 
ing the weaknesses of the public 
schools. Among these was one where 
the teachers in one of the middle West- 
ern states prepared for the use of their 
pupils a list of 15,000 words. The ma- 
jority of these were such words as 
even teachers would be unable to pro- 
nounce or spell without the aid of a 
dictionary. 

A New York teacher, he said, present- 
ed to each of 12 successful business 


men a list of 10 problems designed foi 
pupils in the seventh grade. The high- 
est score made by any of these prac- 
tical business men was 25 per cent cor- 
rect answers. 

Dr. Wilson said he had never found 
his technical knowledge of the differ- 
ence between abstract and concrete 
nouns of any real value in English ex- 
pression nor a knowledge of technical 
arithmetical terms an aid in an inti- 
mate knowledge of mathematics. 

In one case cited a pupil was almost 
driven from school because the teach- 
ers insisted in suppressing his one tal- 
ent—drawing—in order that he might 
study subjects in which he was not in- 
terested and could not learn. Dr. Wil- 
son urged that the “one-talent” pupils’ 
gifts be encouraged and not suppressed 
in order to make them more complete. 

Writing in the Review of Reviews, 
President Thwing of Western Reserve 
University says that our public schools, 
though free, are schools for only a 
small share of American children; sta- 
tistics compiled for more than 380 
American cities show that only 56 pu- 
pils out of each 1000 who start in the 
first grade of the elementary school go 
on and complete a high school course. 

The lesson, he points out, is the same 
as the one which England is learning 
with terror, namely, that the state and 
its future are menaced by the unedu- 
cated masses. America should see to 
it that all her children are given an ed- 
ucation worthy of a democratic, re- 
sponsible citizenship. 

He is convinced that the intellectual 
parts of our educational system which 
is weak, uninspiring, unrelated, dis- 
jointed, wasteful, ineffective, should be 
re-enforced; the system should be made 
vigorous, quickening, compact, econom- 
ical. The schools should not be content 
with being merely intellectual; in ad- 
dition to disciplining the intellect they 
should train and develop the moral side 
of pupils’ natures, touching the con- 
science, moving the will and inspiring 
the heart, and an effort should be made 
to inculcate the importance of the prin- 
ciples of justice, honesty, moderation, 
self-respect and temperance. 

Education, Dr. Thwing declares, is to 
be concerned with humanity, not with 
humanism or humaneness alone. Ger- 
many, he points out, has progressed 
far in the field of humanism but has 
done little in the field of humaneness 
and much less in the field of humanity; 
she has been prevented by the intel- 
lect, the reason, the logical premise 
and conclusion from seeing into the 
soul of humanity itself. 

Executive education which, by mate- 
rially aiding executive management and 
the organization and direction of the 
mass, has contributed largely to the 
success won by the German armies, 
should be one of the next of our 
educational fields to be cultivated, Dr. 
Thwing believes. He tells us that per- 
haps the most effective methods for 
doing this are found in the combina- 
tion of scholastic work with apprentice 
work in industrial plants; in the train- 
ing of boys through athletic sports and 
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he self-governing students’ associa- 
of <«chools and colleges. 

»t boys leave school before 

‘he age for military train- 

. thwing thinks that the doc- 

ane of military preparedness, so far 

as school and college youth are con- 

cerned, applies more to general physi- 

cal efficiency and fitness than to mili- 
tary drill. 

The war, he points out,-has made 
manifest the need of such physical 
training as will make the body the 
prompt servant and effective tool of a 
well-trained mind and vigilant will, 
capable of performing heavy work and 
enduring fatigue, in order to make our 
citizens good soldiers in any battle for 
civilization. For this reason he would 
have it obligatory for each boy to re- 
ceive such training, either at home or 
at school. 

Patriotism should be inculcated by 
our schools but this work should be 
neither overdone nor underdone; the 
spirit of nationalism should be united 
with the spirit of internationalism. 
German education has failed, we are 
told, because it laid too much stress on 
nationalism and neglected to instill in 
students a love for anyone other than 
Germans. Under the English educa- 
tional system, on the other hand, some 
classes have been overtrained in inter- 
nationalism and undertrained in na- 
tionalism. 

American youth should be taught to 
love America and to be willing to die 
for her but they should be impressed 
with the fact that the world is more 
than the United States of America and 
that a federation of the world is greater 
and of more importance than the Amer- 
ican commonwealth, 


GOVERNMENT NOTES. 


Would Save Gold. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury McAdoo has issued a plea to the people 
of the country to use ordinary currency 
instead of gold. The constant use of gold 
as a medium of exchange leads to abra- 
sion, he points out, and consequently to a 
loss in value. There is no objection to the 
use of silver for all purposes but gold, 
which is easily injured, should be used 
mainly in foreign exchange and in inter- 
national transactions. 





New Stamp Ordered. The model of a 
new 13-cent stamp is being prepared by the 
bureau of engraving. It will be used, it 
is planned, in payment of the registration 
or the special delivery fee and the single 
postage rate. 





Optical Glass Needed. Anyone having 
lenses that can be used for aviation cam- 
eras, or spyglasses, telescopes or binocu- 
lars that might be used for observation 
purposes, is urged to notify the photo- 
graphic department of the Signal Corps, 
U. S. A., Mills Building Annex, Washington, 
D. C., with the prospect of selling them. 
There is a shortage of lenses everywhere. 
In England it is a crime to keep in private 
possession a lense which is useful for mili- 
tary purposes. Voluntary co-operation is 
being relied on so far in this country but 
if the people fail to respond commandeer- 
ing measures may have to be resorted to. 





Limits Alcohol in Beer. According to a 
proclamation issued by President Wilson, 
no beer brewed after Jan. 1 must contain 
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more than 23/4 per cent of aicohol by 
weight. The amount of foods, fruits, food 
materials and feeds used in the manufac- 
ture of malt liquors was also ordered re- 
duced to 70 per cent of what it was pre- 
viously. 





Would Conserve American Wool. No 
woolen goods will be allowed hereafter to 
leave the country if in the opinion of the 
war trade board they are needed for 
army or navy use. And all importers in 
order to obtain their licenses must agree to 
sell no wool to persons other than manu- 
facturers and to give the first privilege of 
buying it to the government. These meas- 
ures are taken, it is said, with a view to 
conserving American supplies and curbing 
the price of wool, which has risen im- 
mensely during the past year, 





Fighting Men Seek Insurance. American 
soldiers and sailors are eagerly availing 
themselves of the privileges of the war- 
risk act which provides insurance from 
$1000 up to $10,000 to those eligible to take 
it, at the rate of about $8 a year for éach 
$1000. Thousands of applications have 
been received and the amount of insur- 
ance taken out so far represents nearly 
$2,000,000,000. The average amount for 
each man is around $8,500. 





Farmers Fire on Balloons. Balloonists 
of the newly established balloon school 
near Macon, Ga., are learning from experi- 
ence how it feels to be fired on while in 
air. Farmers in the vicinity have unac- 
countably taken to shooting at the bal- 
loons as they pass over. One balloonist 
said that while sailing over a stretch of 
ground about 12 miles from the school two 
men rushed out of a building with shot- 
guns and began firing at him. Fortunately 
he was high enough to escape being hurt. 





Exemption Board Dismissed. By order 
of the president, Provost Marshal Gen. 
Crowder dismissed the entire membership 
of the Fulton county, Ga., exemption baard 
for unfair dealings in regard to drafted 
men. According to the report published, 
over 500 white men were exempted out of 
a total of 800 called while of over 200 ne- 
groes examined only six were discharged. 
The department of justice will decide the 
case. 





TREASURE TROVE. 

Horse Digs Up Money. About a year ago 
W. H. McElvaney, of New Galilee, Pa., had 
his pocketbook stolen while he was visit- 
ing a fair at Lisbon, O. Two women saw 
the theft committed and later the offender 
was caught. The pocketbook was not 
found on him, however, and, due to the 
lack of evidence, he was discharged. A few 
days ago J. B. Lyther hitched his horse to 
a post on the Lisbon fairgrounds. While 
standing there the animal pawed a hole in 
the ground. When Lyther returned he 
saw a pocketbook lying in the dirt. Checks 
inside bore McElvaney’s name and inves- 
tigation proved it to be the one that was 
stolen from him the year before. 


Diamond in Ice Cream. According to an 
advertisement appearing in an Atlantic 
City newspaper, somebody must have un- 
consciously swallowed a diamond ring or 
else they refuse-to report its finding. The 
notice reads: “Lost—Generous reward for 
return of ring. Platinum mounting set 
with two diamonds and two sapphires. 
Served to guest on Sunday in ice cream 
glass dining room.” 





—— 


Stolen Gems Recovered. While excavat- 
ing for a house at Wyomissing, Pa., I. F. 
Impink uncovered jewelry and silver worth 


$500. Engraved on the jewelry was the 
name Castner. Inquiries were made and 
some time later Mr. Impink heard of a 
woman. in Tennessee of that name. Core 
respondence revealed her to be the owner 
he sought. She said that the jewelry had 
been stolen from her. 


Finds Diamond in Shoe. While working 
in his garden Robert Nash, of Harwich- 
port, Mass., dug up an old shoe. As he 
lifted it a shining object fell out which, 
on examination, proved to be a diamond, 
Thinking that it. might belong to the peo- 
ple who owned the farm before him he 
communicated with them and learned that 
a diamond belonging to them had mysteri- 
ously disappeared several years before. 
The gem is valued at about $200, about 
twice its worth when it was lost. 


Chair Hides Wealth. Hidden in the bot- 
tom of an old chair which before her 
death belonged to Mrs. Elizabeth Sweet, of 
Providence, R. L, was found money and 
papers worth over $12,000. Mrs. Sweet was 
a recluse and spent most of her time sitting 





in the chair. She was 75 years old and the . 


widow of a laborer. 


Fortune Found by Boys. A roll of bills 
amounting to $5000 was found jammed in 
an old tomato can in a pile of rubbish by a 
group of small boys in Sacramento the 
other day. The youngsters at once started 
out to have a good time. So lavishly did 
they begin spending the money that a po- 
liceman’s attention was arrested. He in- 
vestigated and took what money they had 
left to police headquarters. The boys were 
told that if no owner was found the money 
would be given to them. 


ODD ACCIDENTS. 

Truck Overturns, Driver Killed. Harry 
Gardner, of Washington, D. C., was in- 
stantly killed the other day by the over- 
turning of a motor truck loaded with coal. 
Gardner was steering the truck down a 
grade when it suddenly veered to one side. 
The driver was thrown from his seat into 
a ditch and the truck and its contents tip- 
ped over onto him. 


Shot with “Pencil Holder”. What appeared 
to be a pencil holder lying on the street 
attracted the attention of H. L. Stole, a 
Chicago mechanic, and he picked it up. 
While examining it there was an explosion 
and one of Stole’s fingers was blown off. 
The innocent looking object was found to 
be a dangerous weapon capable of dis- 
charging a 32-caliber cartridge, fired by 
touching a small spring. 








Impaled on Fence. While playing on a 
picket fence that surrounds one of the 
Washington, D. C., schools, Francis Weiner, 
eight years old, fell and was impaled on 
one of the pickets. His playmates succeed- 
ed in releasing him and then summoned 
aid. He was taken to a hospital where it 
was found that the wound inflicted by the 
picket was more than an inch deep. 





Slips, Breaks Shoulder. Mme. Marcella 
Sembrich, a noted vocalist, slipped on a 
polished floor at her home in New York 
city and broke her shoulder. She will be 
unable to use her injured arm for several 
months, physicians say. 





Auto Fumes Kill Comedian. Nat Wills, 
noted vaudeville comedian, died at his 
home in Woodcliffe, N. J., while working in 
his garage. He had left the house to fix 
his automobile preparatory to taking a 
ride. Two hours later he was found dead 
on the floor of the garage, having been 
overcome by fumes from the engine which 
he had started going. 





Qn EWSPAPER, VIEWS 


Providence Bulletin.—Boston’s 345 So- 
cialist votes in the mayoralty election show 
what the kaiserization of the party can do 
to it in the course of time. 








Concord Monitor.—Did you ever in De- 
cember know the mercury to be so fond 
as it has been this year of emulating the 
late Mr. McGinty? 





Honolulu Star Bulletin—Germany makes 
a raft of singles, doubles, and three-bag- 
gers, but somehow most of hef men are 
left out there on the bases. 





Chicago Herald—The deep-seated de- 
mocracy of the Bolsheviki is indicated in 
Trotzky’s announcement that if they don’t 
have a majority in the constituent assem- 
bly they will overthrow it. 


Philadelphia North American.—The Bol- 
sheviki are fighting the Cossacks. The 
Bolsheviki don’t see anything wicked in 
fighting anybody but the kaiser. 








Philadelphia North American.—The fact 
that British bulldog tenacity won Jerusa- 
lem after 700 years makes Germarry’s peace 
feelers seem a trifle premature. 

New York Morning Tclegraph.—So far as 
treaties are concerned, one signed by Trot- 
zky is just as good as one of the kaiser’s. 


Southern Lumberman.—Russia’s reds ap- 
pear to be giving the people the blues. 


San Francisco Bulletin—The chaplain of 
the house of representatives gave a finan- 
cial touch to his invocation at the opening 
of congress by praying that the nation 
might be united “in the bonds of patriot- 
ism.” 

7 

Nationl Tribune.—During a part of Trot- 
zky’s residence in the United- States the 
only employment he could find that he 
was fitted for was that of dish-washer in 
a large restaurant in New York. It is not 
surprising that he has bizarre views of re- 
publican government. 


Washington Post.—The Russian revolu- 
tion has stirred the depths and brought 
to the surface all sorts of strange reptiles. 


Toledo Blade.—Bolsheviki think that 
throwing the minority into the canal is a 
republican form of government. 


Washington Star—The ultimate consum- 
er was permitted to make arrangements to 
dig his own potatoes, but unfortunate cir- 
cumstances forbid his taking the same 
course with reference to coal. 





St. louis Post-Dispatch—Jerusalem, Bag- 
dad and Mekka—the three holy citiés of 
Islam—are all in the hands of the allies. 
This is the Entente’s answer to the holy 
war that Germany sought to foment in the 
Mohammedan possessions of Great Britain 
and France. 

Kansas City Star—The army has no ma- 
chine guns because the ordnance experts 
have been apart for years on the type to be 
used, which recalls the man who died of 
sleeplessness sitting on the edge of his 
bed with a nightshirt in each hand, but 
unable to make up his mind which to put 
on. 





Seattle Times.—The fact that Germany 
maintains 14 soldiers for what it costs to 
maintain one “Sammy” means nothing. 
Germany can sacrifice men if it desires, 
but America prefers to sacrifice its cash. 
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ENGLAND. 


New Ambassador to U. S. Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice who in 1913 succeeded 
James Bryce as British ambassador to 
Washington tendered his resignation 
several months ago to take effect at the 
convenience of the foreign office. He 
had found the duties of the embassy 
heavy, it is said, and desired to be re- 
lieved. 

It is announced that Earl Reading, 


aa 

















lord chief justice, will go to Washing- 
ton as the direct representative of the 
British war cabinet. He will have the 
title of ambassador and in him will. be 
centered the control of all matters re- 
lating to diplomacy, finance and war 
supplies. Heretofore the three separ- 
ate functions have been exercized by as 
many different agencies and this is re- 
garded as having seriously reduced the 
speed of Anglo-American war effort and 
caused the loss of much valuable time. 
The new arrangement, it is hoped, will 
overcome this weakness and make for 
greater efficiency. 

The new ambassador who is a Jew 
was attorney general of England as Sir 
Rufus Isaacs. In 1913 he was appointed 
lord chief justice and shortly afterward 
was elevated to the peerage. He was 
in the United States last fall and in 
November presided at the Anglo-Ameri- 
can war conference in London. He al- 
ready has a wide circle of friends and 
acquaintances in the United. States. 


The Labor Reconstruction Policy 
after the war, according to a draft re- 
port of the labor party, includes uni- 
versal enforcement of a national min- 
imum wage, democratic control of in- 
dustry, a revolution in national financ- 
ing and the surplus wealth for the com- 
mon good. The report declares that 
society will have to be reconstructed 
after the war and that the building up 
of a new social order will have to be 
insured. 





Trade Problems which will confront 
England after the war are being given 
serious attention by the government. 
Sir Albert Stanley, president of the 
board of trade, says that England will 
be a stronger and keener competitor 
of America in commerce after the war 
ends but that this competition will be 


friendly and fair. The association of 
American and British citizens and sol- 
diers during the war, he believes, is 
destined to bring about a strong and 
lasting friendship between the two na- 
tions. 





Want Equal Sharing of Food. The na- 
tional convention of the trade unions, 
labor party and war emergency work- 
ers some time ago protested against the 
government’s delay in providing a sys- 
tem for the equitable distribution of 
food supplies which is held responsible 
for unnecessary suffering among the 
mass of consumers in cities and towns. 
A demand was made for equal sharing 
of food supplies among all families 
without distinction as to wealth or 
class, also for compulsor. rationing. 
The government was warned of the 
development of a grave crisis which 
might break out unless it acts fairly to 
all. 


Height of Women’s Shoes Limited. 
The authorities have ordered that with- 
out a permit from the director of raw 
materials no women’s shoes with leath- 
er uppers more than seven inches high 
or with uppers of other material more 
than eight inches high shall be pur- 
chased, sold or offered for sale after 
February first. The order also forbids 
the manufacture of shoes with uppers 
exceeding these dimensions. 








No More Steel for Bicycles. Because 
of the great demand for munitions no 
more steel for making bicycles is to be 
issued. When bicycle steel in manu- 
facturers’ stocks is used up the produc- 
tion of the machines will have to stop. 


Cost of Prohibition. It is held that the 
only legal way to bring about prohibi- 
tion in Great Britain is for the state to 
buy out the interests of the brewers, 
distillers and saloonists. To do this in 
England and Wales, according to the 
report of a special commission appoint- 
ed to look into the matter, would cost 
$1,750,000,000, not considering the dis- 
tillery and spirit interests. 





The Food Regulations cannot be vio- 
lated with impunity, as a number of 
tradesmen and consumers have learned 
to their cost. A potato dealer a few 
weeks ago was given a fine of $9,000 for 
selling potatoes above the price fixed 
by the food controller. Marie Corelli, 
the novelist, was fined $250 and $100 
costs the other day for having pur- 
chased sugar in excessive quantities. A 
farmer drew down a fine of $250 for 
failing to cultivate his land properly. 


Poisoner Freed. Last March Mrs. Alice 
Wheeldon, her daugLter and the latter’s 
husband were found guilty and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for 10 years on 
the charge of conspiracy to poison 
Premier Lloyd George. Recently Mrs. 


Wheeldon who is said to be near death 
as the result of a “hunger strike” was 
released at the request of the premier. 


“Standard Suits” for men which are 
to be manufactured under government 
control will be sold for $12 each. The 
cloth is to be mostly wool and the varie- 
ty of fabrics will be limited. 


Have Acquired Gum Habit. Chewing- 
gum was practically unknown in Eng- 
land before the war but British soldiers 
and sailors have learned to use it, large- 
ly, probably, through associating with 
Canadians and Americans, and such a 
demand for it now exists that the gov- 
ernment has lately issued a_ special 
license for the importation of large 
quantities from the United States. The 
demand for gum at canteens is second 
only to that for cigarettes. 


More Men Needed. At a conference of 
representatives of the government and 
trades unions a short time ago Sir Auck- 
land Geddes, minister of national ser- 
vice, pointed out that in order to main- 
tain the armies in the field until the loss 
of allied man power resulting from Rus- 
sia’s defection is offset by American 
military forces a large number of mefi 
will have to be recruited from British 
munitions services for both technical 
and fighting units. 


An Error was responsible for the 


‘name of John Galsworthy being includ- 


ed in the list of New Year knights. It 
appears that he had declined the offer 
of knighthood and that through a mis- 
conception of his wishes his name was 
included in the official list. 


$2,100 for Pig. “Tirpitz”’, the pet pig 
of the German cruiser Dresden which 
was rescued by members of the British 
cruiser Glasgow’s crew, sold a few days 
ago for $2,100 for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The Election of Dr. Muller, a pro- 
German, to the vice-presidency by a big 
majority over Gustave Ador, a warm 
friend of the entente allies, does not 
prove as it has been understood in some 
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of the entente countries that the Swiss 
people and the Swiss federal assembly 
are pro-German, according to the of- 
ficial information bureau of Switzer- 
land in New York. 

The election of president and vice- 
president, we are told, is simply an 
automatic function performed by the 
federal assembly. The federal council 
consists of seven members who unless 
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they resign previously remain members 
until death. Each member becomes 
chief magistrate every seven years and 
he occupies the vice-presidential chair 
the year previous to his presidency. 
This custom is the same now as before 
the war; Dr. Muller became vice-presi- 
dent because it was his turn to do so 
and not because of political inclination 
on the part of the federal assembly to- 
ward the one or the other group of 
belligerents. 

Dr. Felix Calonder who was elected 
to the presidency was sworn in and 
assumed his duties the first of the year. 
In his proclamation of New Year’s 
greetings the president reasserted 
Switzerland’s determination to continue 
her neutrality. 


Officer Degraded. Major Maurer of the 
Swiss army has been condemned by 
court-martial to degradation and im- 
prisonment for 18 months for having 
had a part in smuggling cotton into 
Austria and Germany. Testimony at 
the trial brought out the fact that cot- 
ton yarn costing in the neighborhood 
of $2 in Switzerland sells for $20 to $30 
in Austria and that a spool of thread 
worth 10 or 12 cents in Switzerland 
will bring upwards of $3.50 in Germany. 


RUSSIA. 


Downfall of Bolsheviki Predicted. 
Close students of affairs in Russia are 
convinced that the overthrow of the 
extremists who are now in control of 
ithe government is certain to come soon- 
er or later. The cossacks who are great 
fighters, whose might is greatly en- 
hanced by their unity and who have 
never known serious defeat, it is pre- 
dicted, will ultimately become the dom- 
inating power. Reports indicate that 
fighting between cossack troops under 
Gen. Kaledines and bolsheviki forces 
is still in progress. Heavy casualties 
occured in a prolonged battle at Kursk, 
midway between Moscow and Rostov 
on the Don. 





Americans Arrested. Reports tell of 
the arrest by bolsheviki authorities of 
members of the American railroad mis- 
sion at Irkutsk, Siberia, Several Ameri- 
can railroad units, each comprising 
several hundred men, are in Siberia to 
aid in improving conditions on the 
Trans-Siberian railroad, having gone 
there before the overthrow of the 
Kerensky provisional government. 
Though the American government has 
not recognized the present government 
of Russia, it apparently has no inten- 
tion of letting up in the work of re- 
habilitating the railroads there. 





Census Ordered. A general military 
census to begin Jan. 18 has been order- 
ed by the Smolny institute. Its purpose 
is to discover deserters and to obtain a 
record of men available for reinforce- 
ments for troops on the battlefronts. 


Bolsheviki Soldiers Disarmed. Chinese 
troops some time ago defeated and dis- 
armed bolsheviki forces who sought 
control of the railroad and railroad 
zone at Harbin. Some 10,000 Chinese 


_ troops are being maintained near Har- 





bin and the Chinese government is 
ready to intervene in case the railroad 
authorities, now dissociated from the 
Petrograd government, are unable to 
maintain the status quo. 


Germany Recognizes Finland. The 
German government at the order of the 
kaiser has formally recognized the Fin- 
nish republic. 


Phonetic Spelling Decreed. The bol- 
sheviki authorities have ordered that 
Russia shall adopt phonetic spelling. 
Three vowels and one consonant are 
dropped from the Russian alphabet. 





AUSTRALIA. 


Cabinet Resigns. In accordance with 
the pledge given by Premier Hughes 
that the nationalists would refuse to 
govern the country if conscription were 
not adopted, the resignation of the na- 
tionalist government was tendered to 
the governor general a few days ago, 
following the defeat uf the conscription 
measure by a majority of about 200,000 
in the election held shortly before 
Christmas. Frank G. Tudor, leader of 
the labor party which, though in the 
minority in parliament, succeeded in 
defeating conscription, a member of the 
representatives and formerly minister 
of trade and customs, will become 
prime minister. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Now a Dominion. To reward the gal- 
lantry of Newfoundland soldiers fight- 
ing in the ranks of the allies against the 
Teutons Newfoundland, the oldest of 
Great Britain’s overseas dominions, has 


== 


Welcome to Our Trial 
Subscribers 


If you are receiving the Pathfinder on 
trial for 13 weeks, we hope you will find 
that the paper stands the test, week by 
week, and that it is something which 
you will want to have permanently. 
The Pathfinder depends for its growth 
on “delivering the goods”, rather than 
on superficial appearances or claims. It 
tells its own story, and you are the 
judge. Please note that if yours is a 13 
weeks trial order the expiration of your 
subscription is indicated by the num- 
ber on your address-label. This number 
refers to the serial number of the Path- 
finder, which is on the front-page of 
each issue. For example if the number 
on your label is 1256, this means that 
your subscription will end with the is- 
sue that bears that number, which will 
be January 26. With that issue we will 
stop sending you the paper unless you 
have it renewed. Kindly keep track of 
your subscription and if you like the 
paper be sure to let us have your re- 
newal in good time,'so you will not miss 
any issues. Postage and correspondence 
are now extra costly and in the interest 
of conservation we ask you to co-oper- 
ate in this way and send in your re- 
newal without waiting for us to invite 
you by special letter. Secure the yearly 
subscriptions « ° two of your friends and 
send to us with $2.00, and we will re- 
new your subscription for one year free. 
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lately been ~ officially designated the 
Dominion of Newfoundland. . Contrary 
to what seems to be the general under- 
Standing, Newfoundland has never 
been incorporated with the Dominion 
of Canada. Such incorporation has 
been under consideration for a number 
of years but no definite action has been 
taken, largely because of unsettled 
points in connection with the fishing 
industry. 





Fish Awaiting Ships. Some 200,000,000 
pounds of fish taken by Newfoundland 
fishermen have been piled up for export 
but reports say that there are no avail- 
able ships to carry them. 


CANADA. 


Importation of Liquor Prohibited. 
The voters having decided at the recent 
election in favor of prosecuting the war 
vigorously and employing all of the 
country’s energies and resources neces- 
sary to achieve victory, the importation 
of intoxicating liquors has been pro- 
hibited and it is announced that after 
an investigation and consideration of 
the conditions in the liquor industry 
the manufacture of such liquors will 
be stopped. Under the order any liquor 
or beverage containing over two and a 
half per-cent alcoho! will be consider- 
ed intoxicating and its importation will 
be prohibited. Importatious for medi- 
cinal, sacramental or industrial pur- 
poses will not be interfered with. The 
prohibition order will be _ effective 
while the war is in progress and for 
one year after peace is concluded. 

Session of Quebec Proposed. The fol- 
lowing motion was introduced in the 
legislative assembly of the province of 
Quebec a short time ago: “That this 
house is of the opinion that the prov- 
ince of Quebec would be disposed to 
accept the rupture of the federation 
pact of 1867 if, in the opinion of the 
other provinces, it is believ- 1 that the 
said province is an obstacle to the union 
and the progress and develupment of 
Canada.” Quebec was the only prov- 
ince that voted against eonscription in 
in the election a few weeks ago. 





Revised Estimates place the number 
of Halifax dead at 1500. It is estimated 
that 200 person , mostly young women 
and children, will be totally blind and 
that many others will be partially blind 
from the effects of the explosion. The 
government has authorized the com- 
manding of lumber and building ma- 
terial in any part of the country to be 
used in the reconstruction of the sec- 
tion of the city destroyed by the explo- 
sion. 





Higher Railroad Rates. Because of the 
increased cost of labor and materials 
of all kinds needed for the operation of 
the railroads the board of railway cor- 
missioners has allowed a 15-per-cent 
increase in passenger rates in all parts 
of Canada except British Columbia 
where a maximum rate of three cents 
a mile already prevails. Provision is 
also made for higher freight rates. 
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Scientific 


Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








Stefansson Back from Arctic. 


Vilbialmur Stefansson, the arctic ex- 
plorer, head of the Canadian Arctic ex- 
pedition, is reported to have arrived 
with his party, all safe and in good 
health, at Herschel island, north of the 
coast of Yukon territory. The expedi- 
tion which started in 1913 did not aim 
at reaching the north pole but at seek- 
ing new land, particularly to the north 
of the Mackenzie river’s mouth, study- 
ing Arctic ocean conditions and making 


_geolugical, botannical and biological 


surveys of the Arctic shores of Canada. 

The expedition was divided and Ste- 
fansson in-charge of one division set 
out on the government steamer Karluk. 
The vessel became icehound and was 
carried eastward to Thetis island. From 
this point the explorer, with a small 
party, started for the mainland on foot. 
In their absence the Karluk was crush- 
ed by the ice and sunk, eight members 
of the party aboard losing their lives. 
Undismayed by this disaster, Stefansson 
continued his explorations and re- 
searches... The discovery of a large is- 
land or continent northwest of Prince 
Patrick Land is reported. 

Several times since the -expedition 
started Stefansson was reported lost 
and as no word came from him since 
March, 1916, some apprehension as to 
his safety was felt prior to the an- 
nouncement of his arrival at Herschel 
island. _—_—_—_—— 


Tungsten’s Importance in War Time. 


Writing in Metallurgical and Chem- 
ical Engineering, Dr. C. G. Fink, presi- 
dent of the American Electrochemical 
society, says that though some of the 
essential properties of tungsten steels 
have been known for over 50 years, the 
modern era of tool steel did not begin 
until the Paris exposition in 1900 when 
the spectacle of a tool cutting so fast 
and deep as to deliver chips at a blue 
heat and in amazing quantities was ex- 
hibited. ; 

Since, he tells us, the introduction of 
modern scientific chop management has 
been progressing rapidly, wholly made 
possible by the use of these high-speed 
tools which cut four times as much 
metal as the best of the carbon steels 
formerly available. 

In past wars copper, tin and lead, 
next to steel, have been the most im- 
portant “martial metals” but today 
tungsten alloyed as high-speed steel is 
the dominating factor, Dr. Fink says; 
without high-speed steels machine tools 
could not be produced nor operated in 
sufficient quantity to make the various 
kinds of war machinery, munitions, 
etc., required for carrying on war on 
the modern scale as well as to produce 
the machinery, etc., required in times 
of peace. 

The Germans were the only people 
who appreciated the importance of this 





metal before the war began. They had 
secured a practical monopoly of the 
world’s tungsten production; the Bur- 
mese tungsten mines, in British terri- 
tory, were controlled and operated by 
Germans, their output being treated in 
Germany, and even ore from Cornish 
was sent to Germany: to be refined and 
then was sold back to England. 

After the war had been going on 
about a year England found that no 
more tools were to be had and then 
she awoke to the real situation and 
realized the extent to which she was 
handicapped as a result of the lack of 
tungsten. Energetic efforts were at 
once begun to supply the deficiency. 
As a result she controlled and acquired 
13,000 of the 19,000 metric tons of tung- 
sten concentrates produced in 1916, 
That year the United States produced 
about 7,000 tons. Now that we are at 
war this is a very encouraging indi- 
cation. 


Transmits Auto Engine’s Power. 
The engine of the ordinary automo- 
bile develops considerable power and 
this often could be used to good advan- 
tage for doing various odd jobs, such as 











va USED as STaTIONARY ENGINE 








sawing wood, pumping water and driv- 
ing machinery of various kinds, but 
ordinarily it is not easy or convenient 
to make effective use of it. By means of 
the ingenious device illustrated here- 
with, however, the auto can be quickly 
and easily made into a stationary en- 
gine and set to work at whatever task 
may be desired. 

The device, it will be noted, con- 
sists essentially of two wheels and a 
pulley mounted on a shaft which is 
supported on a steel frame. Two small 
wheels are mounted at the forward 
end to facilitate moving it about. 

To use, the device is pushed up be- 
hind the automobile, and the levers, one 
at either side, are pushed down. This 
clears the auto’s wheels and at the same 
time thrusts and holds the wheels of 
the device against the tires so that the 








motion of the auto wheels is readily 
communicated to the shaft and to the 
pulley mounted thereon. The device 
can be carried easily on the running 
board of the machine to do work any- 
where. 


A Huge Piece of Jade. 


A large mass of greenish colored ma- 
terial protruding from the side of a hill 
at Jordanamuhl, Germany, was found 
on examination to be nephrite or jade. 
The mass, measuring seven feet in 
length, two feet in width and one foot 
in thickness and weighing over 4,700 
pounds, was carefully removed and 
sent to America. It now occupies a 
place in the American museum of nat- 
ural history and is noteworthy for the 
fact that it is the largest single piece 
of jade ever mined and also that its 
polished surface is the largest ever so 
treated. 

It was formerly supposed that all of 
the prehistoric articles of jade found in. 
Europe had been carried in from the 
East but the finding of this huge mass 
in Germany indicates that the origin of 
the pieces found may not have been 
nearly so remote. 

Because of its rich green color, and 
its translucency jade which is magnesi- 
um-calcium silicate is prized for vari- 
ous purposes, including the manufac- 
ture of candlesticks, vases, picture 
frames, ornaments of various kinds and 
numerous art objects. 

Though they look somewhat alike and 
both are known under the general 
name of jade, jadeite is mineralogically 
distinct from nephrite, being a sodium- 
calcium silicate. It is also consider- 
ably harder. Jadeite is mined in con- 
siderable quantities in Burma, much of 
the product being used in China. Jade 
exists to some extent in Alaska. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Auto Engine Not “Motor”. The Society 
of Automobile Engineers has ruled that 
“motor” as applied to the power plant of 
a gasoline-driven automobile is incorrect. 
The proper term, we are told, is “gasoline 
engine”; “motor” should be applied only 
to electrical power devices. 





Gasoline from Gas. By compression or 
absorption gasoline is obtained from nat- 
ural gas, the yield ranging from about a 
pint to over two gallons per 1000 cubic 
feet. Last year more than 104,200,000 gal- 
lons was obtained in this way. This prod- 
uct which was worth in the neighborhood 
of $14,500,000 was practically all clear gain 
above the cost of extraction as the caloric 
value of the gas is decreased but little by 
the process. 





Salvarsan Substitute Found. Dr. Simon 
Flexner, head of the Rockefeller Institute, 
has reported the discovery by the insti- 
tute of an improved substitute for salvar~ 
san, a German discovery used in treating 
malignant blood disorders. The new chem- 
ical, which has not yet been named, is 
said to possess several advantages over 
salversan and to cost only about five cents 
per dose while the German remedy costs 
about $3.50 per dose. The discovery is to 
be given to the medical profession free. 
Salvarsan from the first was controlled by 
German manufacturers but the law has 
been so modified lately as to permit its 
manufacture in the United States. 
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Needed Something More Substantial. 


To show how easy it is sometimes to 
get too much of a good thing Represent- 
ative Danforth some time ago told this 
story: A man collapsed on the street 
of one of the big cities in this country 
and, as invariably happens on such oc- 
casions, a dense crowd of men, women, 
street urchins, dogs, etc., quickly as- 
sembled and hemmed him in on all 
sides, each struggling to get a look at 
the victim but not one with any definite 
intention of aiding him. 

At length a man arrived on the scene 
who apparently remembered the con- 
ventional formula and method of pro- 
cedure for such cases. “Stand back, 
stand back! Give the man_air! Give 
im air!’ he ordered. 

The prostrate man raised himself 
weakly on his elbow and said, with a 
wan smile: “Air? Give me air? Why, 
man, I haven’t had anything but air 
for three whole days.” 


She Interpreted It Literally. 


Offenses against the law are entered 
at the bureau of the census in Washing- 
ton under a few general heads, such 
as murder, burglary, arson, etc. One 
day a woman clerk in the bureau came 
across a slip on which the offense des- 
ignated was “running a blind tiger”. 
She thought long and earnestly on the 
proper classification of the infraction 
and at length entered it under the 
head: “Cruelty to Animals”, 


Only a Blank. 


Representative Webber of Ohio was 
quoted in one of the newspapers some 
time ago as having said that Represent- 
ative Cannon of Ill. is not a statesman 
because he smokes. Someone, evident- 
ly desirous of provoking a quarrel or 
at least of having some fun, took it 
onto himself to bring the notice to the 
attention of the veteran member from 
Illinois. “Uncle Joe” read it and then 
calmly picked up a copy of the official 
Congressional Directory, turned to the 
section in which biographies of sena- 
tors and representatives are given and 
read: 

“Representative Webber, elected as a 
from Ohio.” (The dash was in- 
tended to indicate that the representa- 
tive was elected neither as a Democrat 
nor as a Republican.) 

“Elected as a blank”, said Uncle Joe 
thoughtfully. “That doesn’t look as 
though there was any use of getting 
into a controversy with him as to who 
is a statesman.” 





Had an Acute Sense of Smell. 


Every Saturday afternoon a certain 
little boy called at the home of his 
grandmother who invariably rewarded 
his constancy with a slice of cocoanut 
cake, according to a story told by Rep- 
resentative Thompson of Okla. On one 


occasion when the youngster called, 


however, it happened that grandma was 
expecting company and fearing that 
her supply of cake might not prove suf- 
ficient she did not offer him any. He 
waited patiently without a hint of the 
disappointment he felt and at length 
rose to go. 

“I really believe, grandma,” he said 
as he picked up his hat, “that I smell 
cocoanut cake.” 

The hint was so broad that grandma 
had to take it, but the slice that she 
brought from the kitchen was very 
‘thin, a mere shadow of the slices she 
ordinarily gave him. 

“I thought so,” remarked Johnny as. 
he took the delicacy, “but grandma, 
don’t you think it strange that I should 
smell such a very small piece?” 


: Highly Visionary. 

Secretary Daniels says that some of 
the ideas submitted for combating the 
Huns’ U-boats are excellent but that 
others remind him of a certain pigeon 
fancier who is unusually successful 
with the birds. One day, according tc 
the secretary’s story, a farmer said to 
this man enviously: “You never lose a 
pigeon. How do you manage? What 
is your secret?” 

“Well, you see,” the fancier replied, 
“I cross my pigeons with a talking par- 
rot so that if any get lost they can ask 
the way home.” 


Passing of Two Veteran Statesmen. 


Old-timers in Washington mourn the 
recent deaths of two congressmen of 
the old school who were well and fa- 
vorably known at the capital in their 
day—Gen. Grosvenor of Ohio and “Pri- 
vate John” Allen of Miss. The latter 
whose service through the Civil war as 
a private in the Confederate army won 
for him the sobriquet “Private John” 
was in congress from 1885 to 1901 and 
was widely known as a humorist and 
platform lecturer. 

He was an exceptionally genial man, 
a master story teller, and he possessed 
to a reniarkable degree the happy facul- 
ty of making friends wherever he went. 
For this reason he had considerable 
influence in congress and was able to 
obtain many favors desired by his con- 
stituents. In this connection those con- 
versant with his career as a legislator 
will recall how he induced the house of 
representatives to vote for a fish hatch- 
ery at Tupelo, Miss., the little town 
which was his home, and thus put the 
said town prominently on the political 
map. 

Representative Grosvenor who serv- 
ed for a number of years in congress 
came to be known as “Old Figgers” be- 
cause he always had readily at his 
command almost unlimited statistics 
relative to past elections and he used 
these with astonishing results in fore- 
casting coming elections. Like “Pri- 
vate John” Allen, Representative Gros- 


venor was a soldier in the Civil war 
but he fought in the Union army, being 


brigadier-general of volunteers. 


finally, in 1865, breveted colonel and 


Belgian Soldier Spoke “American”. 


Representative Johnson of Wash., one 
of the members of congress who visited 
the war front in Europe some time ago, 
reports that while walking along a 
muddy road “over there” one day his 
rubber got stuck in the wet clay and 
came off. When he stooped to pick it 
up a husky Belgian soldier stepped up 
and surprised him with: “Here, lemme 
get it, my middle name is Mud.” 

While he was trying to think how a 
Belgian soldier could have mastered 
the peculiarities of the American idiom 
the soldier said: “You're from the U. 
S. A. ain’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“So’m I. I come from McCormick, 
Washington. You don’t happen to know 
anybody there, do you? There was a 
guy named Johnson in congress when 
I left. Ever hear of him?” 

The two conversed for a while and 
Representative Johnson learned that 
the soldier was the nephew of a man 
in his home state whom he knew well. 
The young man had left Washington 
nearly three years before, he said, and 
for two years had been fighting in the 
Belgian army. 

“I’m here to stick till the end,” he 
said grimly. “I’m in at the finish if 
they don’t get me. But, God, man, you 
don’t know how I want to get one more ° 
look at the good old U.S, A.” 


Won’t Need to be Told. 


Chairman Hurley of the shipping 
board believes that when the German 
army is defeated and thrust back onto 
German soil the democratization of the 
country is bound to come. To illustrate 
this belief he tells the following story: 

A woman passenger on a liner said 
to the captain: “Oh, captain, [’m so 
afraid I’m going to be seasick. What 
shall I do in case an attack comes on?” 

“Tt ain’t necessary to tell you, ma’am,” 
replied the captain. “You'll do it.” 


More Profitable Dead. 


By way of illustrating the “real poli- 
tik” of the Germans—their materialism 
and selfishness — ex-Ambassador Ge- 
rard some time ago told this story: A 
peddler and his mate were one day 
crossing a bridge when a notice to the 
effect that anyone who saved a man 
from drowning in that township would 
be given a reward of $5 attracted their 
attention. Though the stream was deep 
and swift and he could notswim at all, 
the mate, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, plunged in, thinking the peddler 
would rescue him and they could then 
divide the $5 reward. 

The man on the bridge hesitated. 
“Hurry!” gurgled the struggling fellow 
in the water. “Hurry, pard. I’m sink- 
ing.” 

“Mate,” said the peddler, “I’ve just 
been reading the other side of this no- 
tice. It says the reward for a dead 
body is $10. Now be reasonable, can’t 
you?” 
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Under this head we present from time to time the 
pros and cons of questions and issues which are be- 


fore the public, -for the benefit of debaters and 
others who wish to be posted on such matters. We 


are glad to take up, in regular order, questions 
which are submitted by readers, but we cannot 
look up and forward material by mail, or publish 
discussions in the paper in time for a given date. 


Readers should preserve their copies of the paper 
carefully, and in this way they will be fortified in 
the future with material for all occasions. We earn- 
estly suggest that debaters, in choosing questions 
for discussion, should select those which are of cur- 
rent and practical interest—questions on which they 
can readily secure material—and avoid time-worn 
and stock questions and those which ‘“‘never get you 
anywhere.’’—Editors. 





ARBIFPRATION OF LABOR DISPUTES. 


Resolved that a federal law providing 
for compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 
putes should be enacted. 


Suggestions in Affirmative. 


This is a question of national and 
vital interest; it is one of the most 
urgent issues being presented to con- 
gress, and it has been adopted in some 
states as the special question of the 
year for debates in high schools etc. 

The weakness and danger in our 
present situation is such that this ques- 
tion of labor disputes has been forced 
to the front and demands solution. The 
labor organizations havetaid down the 
ultimatum to the nation, just as they 
did in Russia, and if permitted to exer- 
cize the power they claim, we shall 
inevitably have a revolution in this 
country similar to that under which 
miserable and misguided Russia is now 
suffering. 

The labor union proposition is frank 
and plain; it declares that the workers 
should organize and combine, hold up 
transportion and all other activities, 
curtail production of necessities, dic- 
tate wages and hours of labor, prevent 
others from working, and in short force 
their will on the rest of the country, 
by coercion, violence and intimidation. 
Labor claims the right to organize and 
to use the great power of organization 
for its own purposes, even though those 
purpose are inimical to the general 
welfare. It claims the right to be 
exempt from the laws which apply to 
every other sort of combine. It is the 
biggest trust in the country, and yet it 
is immune from prosecution or regula- 
tion as such. It asserts that the laws 
shall apply to all others, but not to 
itself; it is to be supreme and all others 
must comply with its mandates or be 
destroyed. 

Organized labor realizes its power 
and makes no bones about proclaiming 
it. At the recent annual convention, 
the Federation of Labor deliberately 
announced iis defiance of the courts 
and decided not to obey their findings 
in strike cases. The supreme court 
has just issued an eminently fair de- 
cision to the effect that the “open shop” 
is lawful and that the unions are “act- 
ing unlawfully and maliciously” when 
they use their power to coerce others, 
injure property etc. And yet President 
Gompers of the Federation of Labor at 
once condemns this decision by the 


highest tribunal in the land and de- 
clares it is “unwarrantable.” Thus we 
see how the labor leaders openly place 
themselves above the courts and the 
government. 

Last year the railroad workers went 
before congress with their powerful 
organization, and by means of threats 
forced that body to pass a law giving 
them the eight-hour day and providing 
wage increases; now they are back 
again for 40 per cent more. The gov- 
ernment simply had to surrender last 
year or see a nation-wide stoppage of 
transportation, with war coming on. 
President Wilson acceded to their de- 
mands, on the understanding that con- 
gress would then pass legislation estab- 
lishing arbitration for labor disputes 
or otherwise providing against the re- 
currence of similar hold-ups in future. 

Congress however, for political rea- 
sons, failed to pass such corrective 
legislation, and again the country is 
being threatened with similar hold-ups, 
by these same workers and by those in 
many other fields. The nation must 
have ships in order to win this war, 
yet we find the shipyard workers, un- 
der the influence of kaiserist agitators, 
striking, refusing to work over eight 
hours and laying the law ‘down to the 
government. 

Even in the government departmental 
service the workers are being organiz- 
ed, with a view to forcing increases of 
wages etc. Postmaster-General Burle- 
son in his annual report just made de- 
nounces these organizations and says 
they constitute a “menace to the public 
welfare and should no longer be toler- 
ated or condoned.” They hold the 
power in their hands to strike any time 
and stop the handling of mails or any 
other public work; they maintain a 
lobby at Washington and they hold a 
club over congress. During the last 
week they have defied the postmaster- 
general and signed up with the Federa- 
tion of Labor, in spite of his denuncia- 
tion. 

The unions are secret, oath-bound 
organizations, which evade their obliga- 
tions to the law by refusing to incor- 


porate. Their leaders, though possessing . 


in many cases actually more power 
than the government itself, are not un- 
der any pledge or oath to the govern- 
ment to observe the laws or fulfill their 
duty. Like the Bolsheviki leaders in 
Russia, they control vast power, but 
they do not represent the majority of 
people nor are they under any respon- 
sibility to them. They are like the 
kaiser, who had the power to-start the 
war and did start it but who grossly 
abused that power and brought disaster 
far greater than even he ever dream- 
ed of. 

Civilization has laid down the ultima- 
tum that henceforth it will not do to 
allow any ruler or any nation to start 
military war in this way again. It is 
just as vital to the peace and welfare 
of the world that organized labor 
or any other element of society hence- 
forth shall not be left with power to 
start industrial war and lay waste the 
world. 

Having sketched the necessity for 














the systematic regulation of labor ques- 
tions, we now proceed to consider the 
best remedy. Mediation is all right and 
it works when both sides to the dispute 
are in a compromising mood. But it 
fails just when it is most needed. It 
cannot compel the employers to operate 
their industries, nor require the work- 
ers to keep at their jobs. The oniy 
remedy that is at once fair to all and 
absolutely effective is compulsory ar- 
bitration. 

Compulsory arbitration simply estab- 
lishes the same orderly rules in labor 
disputes that govern other civil dis- 
putes. If two men disagree in a private 
matter they can take their case into 
the courts, and they have to obey the 
decision of the judge and jury. A labor 
dispute is simply a disagreement be- 
tween a number of men, and there is 
no reason why such disputes should 
not be settled in the same peaceable 
and orderly way as other disputes. In- 
deed there is far more need of such 
peaceable settlement in labor disputes 
than in private cases, for a labor dis- 
pute may involve a whole industry and 
it may menace the well-being of the 
whole nation, whereas a private dis- 
pute is of little moment to anyone ex- 
cept the immediate parties. 

The workers denounce compulsory 
arbitration. Why? Because they want 
to have others bound by the law but 
they do not want to be bound by the 
law themselves. They want to have the 
right to strike early and often, and to 
dominate all industries, and through 
the industries dominate the government 
and the people. Compulsory arbitra- 
tion would require them to submit their 
grievances to an impartial tribunal and 
to accept the findings of that tribunal. 

They also object that if they were 
required to work for wages which did 
not suit them, this would be equivalent 
to involuntary servitude or slavery. 
That is not the case at all. Any man 
who was required by a court to obey 
the law might make the same plea, but 
he can’t evade his obligations on the 
pretext that he doesn’t want to do what 
is right. It is not intended that the 
proposed law will force individuals to 
work permanently at wages or under 
conditions that are not satisfactory. 
All it proposes is that the workers shall 
not combine and use their collective 
power, by striking and holding up busi- 
ness, to enforce demands that are not 
just. When they have a grievance, they 
are to submit it to the proper tribunal, 
where all the facts will be presented 
and a just decision will be rendered. 
Meanttme they are to go on with their 
regular work as usual, so that the pub- 
lic will not suffer. 

The unions hold that neither em- 
ployers nor public have any rights. In 
fact one of their favorite methods is to 
make the public suffer in order to se- 
cure wage raises for themselves. The 
coal shortage has been caused largely 
by the hostile attitude taken by labor. 
The miners seek to take advantage of 
the nation’s necessities, and they want 
to work three days a week and get pay 
for six. The consumers nust foot the 
bill, and in many cases they can’t even 
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get the coal when they are willing to 
pay double price. 

As the Saturday Evening Post says, 
“permanent machinery for compulsory 
arbitration must be provided. The fact 
that such machinery existed would 
two-thirds settle the problem for it 
would impose an effective counter- 
balance on the natural inclination of 
the men to take advantage of their 
tactical position.” President Wilson in 
the railroad case said it is essential to 
have measures which will prevent 
strikes and lockouts “until there has 
been a full public investigation of the 
merits of the dispute,” and which will 
give the government puwer to seize and 
operate the roads and “draft into the 
military service such train crews and 
officials as circumtances require.” 


We draft our best young men for 
military service involving their life and 
health; they have to do “involuntary 
servitude” and accept the pay provided. 
Are they any less deserving than the 
railroad men or the miners or any other 
class of workers? 


The supreme court in a famous de- 
cision disposec of the “involuntary 
servitude” hoax. “Involuntary service 
rendered for the public is not in 
any legal sense either slavery or in- 
voluntary servitude,” it said. The law 
requires public officials, hotel keepers, 
doctors, teachers and other professional 
people to perform their proper service 
to all comers, and is it not equally im- 
portant that the work of transportation, 
mining and production generally should 
be kept going in the sume way, without 
the constant liability of those in con- 
trol to quit? 


The arbitration board which was 
named to settle the railroad dispute of 
several years ago made this comment: 
“It is intolerable that any group of 
men, whether employees or employers, 
whether large or small, shall have the 
power to decide that the country shall 
undergo loss of life and property and 
unspeakable suffering through the stop- 
page of a necessary se vice.” 

As Representative Adamson, author of 
the eight-hour law, said, the public is 
really the chief party in labor disputes, 
and yet it is now utterly ignored. The 
employers and the workers fight each 
day, then make bargains under which 
they decide to “take it out of the pub- 
lic”, and thus the public is always pay- 
ing higher prices. The railroad work- 
ers support the railroads in their de- 
mand for rate increases, for the reason 
that they can then get wage increases. 
And so it goes. 

Compulsory arbitration simply pro- 
vides that the public shall be made a 
party to the issue and that a decision 
just to all shall be arrived at. What 
could be fairer? “We feel that the ad- 
vance of civilization requires the sub- 
stitution of reason for force” in labor 
disputes, said the late Senator New- 
lands, who was the leading expert on 
the subject. He declared that strikes 


are one form of violence and that the 
industrial activities cf the country must 
not be left open to such danger. The 
strike, he added, “has been the source 





of serious economic losses to both em- 
ployers and employees” and society 
cannot longer put up with this crude 
and savage method of settling labor 
disputes. Largely as the result of the 
hostile stand taken by labor, the presi- 
dent has been forced to take control 
of all the raiJroads. But that still leaves 
the real problem unsolved. 


Points in the Negative. 
Compulsory arbitration has been in 
use for generations and in this coun- 
try the subject has been agitated for 
half a century. If the thing were really 


as good as its advocates make out, it 
would have been universally adopted 
long before this. The idea has very 
doubtful value, and to use the immortal 
words of Hamlet, it is better to bear 
the ills we know than fly to others that 
we know not of. 


The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, for practice does not always 
bear out theory. New Zealand has long 
had “advanced” laws on the subject 
of labor disputes. including provision 
for compulsory arbitration. That coun- 
try is held up as the Promised Land of 
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If any new typewriter is worth $100, it is 
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The middlemen’s profits are eliminated. So 
the $51 is saved. And it goes 
to you. 


No change has been made in 
the machine—this is our $2,000,- 
000 guarantee. It is the identical 
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able to maintain this $49 price 
is that we have had such a large 
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social uplift—and yet we do not find 
people flocking there from ‘all parts of 
the world, as they would if the condi- 
tions were really so ideal. Some day in 
the distant future the world may be 
ready to adopt compulsory arbitration, 
and all that goes with it, but the time 
is not ripe for this revolutionary change 
yet. 

In Germany especially, and in all 
the warring countries to a large extent, 
there is no longer any such thing as 
liberty. Socialization has got in its 
work and the individual has become 
merely an insignificant cog in the great 
complicated machine of state. The in- 
dividual is not recognized as having any 
rights at all, but he is*forced to subor- 
dinate himself absolutely to “the needs 
of the country”. Under the pretext of 
necessity, the individual freedom which 
humanity has fought for for so many 
centuries, and has won by such terrible 
sacrifices, is being rapidly ceded away 
and lost. Compulsion and force are 
taking the place of free-will and justice. 

The individual has become but a unit 
in the great total—his value is totally 
swallowed up. Now, such things might 
possibly be justified as a war measure, 
but this is not a condition that we can 
call wise or safe. If we let such mea- 
sures be adopted under the guise of 
war measures, we shall find that they 
have been fastened on us so securely 
that we shall be unable to throw them 
off when peace comes. 


Some of the greatest injustices in the 
world have been imposed by tyrannical 
rulers during the stress of war, under 
the pretext of being necessary defensive 
measures. The war-lords of Prussia 
for many years have kept the whole 
German people in the treadmill, work- 
ing ceaselessly for militarism, on the 
pretense that this is the only way they 
can be protected against their enemies, 
And see how helpless the German peo- 
ple are, firmly bound as they are to this 
cruel treadmill, which cares nothing 
whatever for them but is only looking 
to the ulterior object of conquest. 


Is not liberty more valuable than 
anything else, and if we sacrifice that 
are we not sacrificing everything? The 
upholders of slavery argued that the 
slaves were better off than they would 
be in a state of freedom. That may or 
may not have been true, but even if true 
it could not weigh against the moral 
fact that the slaves were entitled to 
their liberty and that no amount of 
sophistry could justify the institution of 
slavery. 

Liberty is the one thing that human 
beings crave, and so long as that is 
denied them nothing can satisfy them. 
No doubt the inmates of our prisons are 
in many cases better fed and better taken 
care of than they would be if they were 
free and had to earn their own living. 
But you wouldn’t on that account argue 
that everyone should be put in prison. 
It would be much cheaper for peopie 
to live together in great barracks than 
in private homes. Everything about the 
home is wasteful—but nevertheless the 
home is today the great bulwark of 
civilization, for the reason that it pre- 


serves the individualism and freedom 
that are essential to progress. 

The bees are organized on a social- 
istic basis and we can see how they are 
sacrificed for the “general welfare.” 
They do not work for themselves in- 
dividually but they work together in 
colonies of thousands—and then along 
comes a man, representing a superior 
force, and robs them of all the wealth 
they have created, namely their honey. 

We may be sure that if the workers 
ever sign away their rights as _ in- 
dividuals and accept dictation from 
“society”, they will find themselves in 
the same position as the bees—doomed 
to labor perpetually for the “common 
good”—only to be robbed in the end. 
Once let the government say for what 
wages and under what conditions the 
workers shall work and we shall have 
a condition of universal slavery under 
which the individual citizen will have 
no choice but obey orders and will be 
forbidden by law to combine with his 
fellows to secure any betterment of 
conditions, 


If compulsory arbitration is once 
adopted, under whatever pretext, it 
will be an entering-wedge which will 
split society completely asunder. It 
will be a turning-point between the 
time-tried old principle of individual- 
ism and the dangerous new-fangled one 
of collectivism, under which the major- 
ity or those who happen to be in power 
will be able to do anything they please, 
without reference to the will or rights 
of the minority. 


The strike may not be an ideal weap- 
on, but it is the only one the workers 
have. Germany doesn’t find the U-boat 
an ideal weapon, but she makes the 
biggest use of it she can. None of the 
Weapons used in war are ideal, but the 
belligerents use what they have, and if 
they waited for the ideal they would be 
sacrificed. 

There is state of constant warfare in 
industry, and each side does everything 
it can to win. If the employers would 
make wages and working conditions 
reasonable, there would be no occasion 
for the workers to strike. To forbid 
strikes and make the workers keep on 
working would be like trying to cure 
appendicitis by act of congress or by 
putting on court plaster. The remedy 
is too superficial to do any good. The 
trouble is deep seated and the true 
method is to remove the cause of the 
irritation, whereupon the symptoms 
will automatically disappear. 

Most of the subjects of difference be- 
tween employers and employees are 
matters of principle, and it would be 
wrong to arbitrate such matters and 
leave them to third parties, who might 
not be so disinsterested as they pretend- 
ed. There are certain human rights 
which, as Jefferson said, are “inalien- 
able”’—that is, they cannot be relin- 
quished even if those who possess them 
for the time-being do relinquish them. 
They are rights which belong to hu- 
manity as a body—to the human race 
in all countries and times. 

The people of one country or time 
morally have no power to sign away 
these rights, which belong to others 


as well as themselves, So, no matter 
how expedient it may be made to ap- 
pear at any time to adopt compulsory 
arbitration, it should be fought as a 
menace to civilization and progress. 
Every individual is entitled to his liber- 
ty, and his liberty will be gone when he 
has to take orders from some board of 
arbitrators, under instructions from a 
bureaucracy at Washington, as to when, 
where and for how much he shall work. 


As Secretary of Labor Wilson says in 
his annual report, it would be unjust 
to conscript labor without at the sane 
time conscripting industry. That is, if 
the workers are to be brought under 
government orders, then the employers 
must also be. The same law must apply 
to both. And that means government 
ownership and operation of everything. 
Until we are ready for that, we are not 
ready for compulsory arbitration. 

“The department is aware of pro- 
posals to settle labor disputes by coer- 
cion; these proposals are unfair, im- 
practicable and unpatriotic,” says Sec- 
retary Wilson. He declares that con- 
ciliation and mediation are the agencies 
to be used in settling labor disputes and 
heading them off and that compulsory 
arbitration would be fatal to the work- 
ers’ interests. 

Compulsory arbitration, or any other 
compulsion, is all right so long as it 
doesn’t affect yourself. But picture 
what such a law would mean if you 
were hit. It might force you to work 
when you were not fit to work, and to 
do the kind of work you didn’t like; it 
would require you to accept any wages 
the officials might lay down, and to 
work extra long hours if they so de- 
creed; it would substitute the judge- 
ment of a soulless official board for 
your own individual judgment and you 
would have no appeal. Your only 
course would be to obey the mandate, 
whatever it was, for if you refused you 
would become a criminal and would 
be subject to punishment as such. 

The declaration of independence at 
the very beginning says that “life, liber- 
ty and the pursuit of happiness” are 
three rights which are self-evident and 
inalienable. The constitution in its 
very preamble says that the object of 
our government is to “establish justice, 
secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity” etc. Compul- 
sory arbitration would be hostile to the 
constitution and the whole spirit of our 
government, for it is based not on liber- 
ty but on force. ‘ 

It would place altogether too much 
power in the hands of the arbitration 
boards. These boards would not, in the 
nature of things, be. unbiased; they 
would be controlled by the politicians 
and their vast powers would be used 
for the purpose of influencing elections 
and perpetuating corrupt officials in 
power. If the country suffered from 
political bosses and “machines” in the 
past, when there was the fullest mea- 
sure of liberty, think how much worse 
the condition would be under a system 
which gave the bureaucrats power 
practically of life and death over all 
the workers. 

Let the workers be paid the wages 
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they are entitled to, and there will be 
very little striking or loafing. They 
would not work willingly or well if 
they were forced by law to keep at 
their jobs. In short the whole realm of 
industry would become one vast prison 
camp, in which compulsion and surly 
obedience to force would take the place 
of good-will and spontaneity of service. 

E. V. Debs the Socialist leader warns 
the workers to “fight against compul- 
sory labor, no matter for how brief a 
time.” Col. Bryan takes the same stand 
and declares that compulsory arbitra- 
tion is a rich-man’s device, intended to 
take away the right to strike, which is 
the worker’s orly weapon. 

R. M. Easley of the National Civic 
Federation says he is “opposed to any 
compulsory arbitration law patterned 
after that of Canada, because it will 
not fulfill the expectations of its ad- 
vocates.” Albert Chandler, another ex- 
pert who has long studied the subject, 
says it would be just as fair to suggest 
that a presidential election should be 
settled by arbitration. He points to 
strikes and s.ys they are the means by 
which the workers have secured wage 
increases, and he declares that if they 
yield that right, it will be the end of 
their progress upward. The big em- 
ployers favor compulsory arbitration, 
and that is proof enough that the work- 
ers should oppose it. 





Notice to Debaters. 


The Pathfinder cannot undertake to 
supply material for debates by letter, 
or on special request, or “in the next 
issue”, or for any stated date. Help is 
impossible to secure at Washington, on 
account of the press of war work, and 
attention can be given only to the most 
imperative business. Most of the live 
issues of the day have been already 
covered in the Pathfinder and readers 
can secure all needed information by 
consulting the files of the paper, which 
can be found in every enlightened com- 
munity. But we cannot supply any 
back numbers, as our stock is complete- 
ly exhausted.—Editors. 








OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES. 


“Did you feel lonesome, dear,” asked the 
mother who had just returned from a 
visit. 

“Yes, mamma,” answered the little fel- 
low; “I felt just like a widower without 
you.”—Boston Transcript. 





“Mamma,” said small Henry, “I don’t 
believe Solomon was half so rich as they 
say he was.” 

“Why not?” queried his mother. 

“Because,” replied the youthful student, 
“it says here ‘and he slept with his fa- 
thers.” If he had been very rich I guess 
he would have had a bed of his own.”— 
Chicago News. 





Little Charlie had been naughty, and 
was now doing penance in the corner. 

“IT can’t help being naughty,” he said, 
in a thoughtfully sad voice. “I never 
heard of any boy being perfect—except 
one.” 

“Who was that?” asked mother, trying 
to hide her smiles. 

“Farver—when -he was little,” came the 
crushing retort.—Stray Stories. 








=O back to the simple life; -be 
contented with szmple food, simple 
pleasures, simple clothes, Wor 
ard, pray hard, play hard, 
(Work, eat, recreate and sleep; 
Do it all courageously. 


We hae a victory lo win. 
f 









-Hoover.) 











DISILLUSION. 


“Lenine was surprised at the kaiser’s un- 
reasonable peace terms.”—News Item. 
So you would have the tiger hide his claws, 
Though lean and hungry from his long, 
long fast; 
And lick his sharp white teeth and cruel 
paws, 
And spare the lamb, forgetting what has 
passed. 


You think the serpent should not strike his 
prey— 

The bird his baleful eyes hold in their 
spell; 

Nor sink his poisoned fangs to hurt or slay 

His victim, lying helpless where it fell. 


You dream that he will love—perhaps for- 
give— 
That Russia which one time fought to 
the death! 
Not if the untamed beast in him still live, 
Not while the serpent draws his poisoned 
breath. 


First shall you see the rocks melt in the 
sun, 
The mountains tremble at each passing 
breeze, 
The earth stand still, nor close her daily 
run— 
The evil one himself down on his knees. 


You look for justice, or that gentler trait, 
Sweet mercy, where such things do not 
exist. 
Remember Belgium, France, the “Hymn of 
Hate,” 
The murdered babes—there is a long, 
red list! 


Then drop the foolish scales that blind 
your sight! 

Shake off the twining coils around you 
spun! 

Fling back your answer to the beast, and 
fight, 

Until the world is free—the war is won! 

H. Varley in New York Times. 








One Who Drinks 


I have an important confidential nfessage for you. It will come 
in a plain envelope. How to conquer the liquor habitin 3 days. 
and make home happy. Wonderful, safe, lasting, reliable, inex- 
pensive method, guaranteed. Write to Edw. J. Woods, W 429, 
Station F, New York, N. Y. Show this to.others.—Advt. 








Jesus said : ‘‘Jerusalem shall be trod- 
den down of the Gentiles, until the 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.’’ 


It has been so for 1847 years, two-thirds of 
the time under the Mohammedan heel. But 
the English have wrested it from the Turks 
and promise to turn it over to the Jews. When 
this is done, the infallible clock of time will 
strike the hour that ends ‘“‘the times of the 
Gentiles’’—what does it mean? Read “O Tem- 
pora! O Mores!’’ and “‘Handwriting on World’s 
Wall’’—both under one cover for 50 ‘cents— 
and see how astoundingly this world war is 
fulfilling Bible prophecies. Address 


OPEN ARENA, Houston, Texas 


Uncle Sam Wants 
Men and Women 


The war has increased the demand for men 
and women for service in the many departments 
of the U. 8. Government. Postal clerks, car- 
riers, railway mail clerks, guards, matrons, 
typists, etc. are needed. The pay is good—$65 
or more a month to start, with chances for ad- 
vyancement to $5000 yearly—and it’s a life job. 
Civil service examination is necessary, but if 
you have average education and intelligence, 
our book prepares you and makes it easy for 
you to pass the second and third grade examina- 
tions. Write us today. 


Do Your Bit and Serve 
Uncle Sam at Home 
BALFOUR JOHNSTONE SCHOOL 
1102 Schiller Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL, 














NEW BOOK ON 


ROPE SPLICING 


Useful Knots, Hitches, Splices, etc. 
How Different Knots Are Made and What They Are Used For 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY MECHANIC AND RICCER 
A most practical handbook  giv- 
ing complete and simple direc- 
tion for making all the most 
useful knots, hitches, rig- 
ging, splices, etc. Over’ ~ 
100 illustrations. All 
about wire rope RF 
attachments,lash- \7 4 
ing, blocks, tackles, 2 
> etc. 37 Heraldic Knots 7 7% 
illustrated. Of great value to E 
mechanics, riggers, campers, 
bontmen. Price 20 cents oostpaid. 


Johnson Smith & C6,, Dept. 806, 54 W.LakeSt.,Chicago 



















On $100 UNDERWOOD 
Iam are-builder of UNDERWOOD 
Typewriters only —not a second- 
hand dealer, Isave you over ONE- 
HALF on genuine $100 Underwood 
guarantee your machine for FIVE 
y try it Ten Days 

Write me for 









Free, 
Special O 


W. S. SHIPMAN, Pres., T er 34-36 W. Lake St. Chic. 


Civil Service 


positions are in aH parts of the country. Good 
pay, steady work, life positions, congenial — sur- 
roundings, promotions on merit, short hours, an- 
nual vacation and sick leave with pay. Many 
thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
pull. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common 
school education sufficient. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 
Columbian Correspondence College Washington, D. C. 








{a crowded with photographs and descriptions 
of Ezwear shoes for Men, Women and Children. 
Ezwear shoes are SENT POSTPAID, GUARANTEED 


to combine comfort, style and quality, TO FIT 
MAZ 


AZINGLY LOW 


perfectly or money back. 
Send for your copy to-day. 


PRICES. 








Patents Promptly Procured. Send Sketch Or 


Model for Actual Search. 1918 Edition 90 page Patent Book Free. 
My patent sales service gets full value for my clients. It should 
mever require more than 2 days to report upon the patentability 


of your invention; nor longer than 10 days to prepare your 
for filing. Longer delays amount to gross neglect. For prompt 
personal service write George P. Kimmel, 58-A3 Oriental Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


PLANT A WAR GARDEN 


“IF YOU CANNOT FIGHT, FEED A SOLDIER” 
Plant our Choice Iowa Seeds. Reduce your living cost 
and produce food for the nation. Our catalog tells you 
how. It is free. Write for it today, Address 
IOWA SEED CO., Dept. P. F., es Moines, lowa 


POULTRY PAPER 


Up-to-date ; tells all you wantto know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit. SOc 
per year; 4 months for 10 cents 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 194, Syracuse, N.Y. 


$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of 
old Coins dated before 1895. Keep All Old 
Money. Send ic for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, size 4x7. You may have coins 
worth Large Premiums. Get Posted. 


Clarke Coin Co., Box 107, Le Roy, N. ¥. 


FALSE TEETH WANTED 


We pay up to $10 per set. No matterif broken. Check 
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sent by return mail G. F. Dove, Broadway, Va. 
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GET ON RIGHT SIDE. 


NE of our Arkansas subscribers 
tC) sends the Pathfinder $35 in Con- 

federate money and wants us to 
get it cashed. Needless to say, this 
money is worth nothing now. The loss 
on Confederate currency was one of 
the many items of loss that the South 
had to suffer as penalty for being on 
the wrong side of a great issue. The 
punishment for the sin of slavery was 
visited severely on the whole country, 
and that was just, for the whole coun- 
try was responsible. But the. brunt of 
the punishment fell on the South— 
which was also just, since it was that 
section that specially upheld slavery. 

The wounds caused by the Civil war 
are now mainly healed, but the lessons 
which are taught by that great struggle 
should not be forgotten by humanity. 
One lesson is that people should make 
sure to be on the right side when any 
such great moral test comes. 

This lesson should be taken to heart 
by all kaiserists, pacifists, obstructors 
and objectors in this war. Let them 
weigh the situation most scrupulously 
and not make the fatal mistake of be- 
ing guided by prejudice, temporary 
self-interést or narrow-mindedness. All 
the neutral nations which are not now 
lined up in this great conflict should 
also get busy and decide once and for 
all whether they want to identify them- 
selves with the Huns and cast their lot 
with them, now and henceforth, or def- 
initely and actively join the League of 
Honor in defending right and justice. 

President Wilson in his war address 
to congress drew the line with perfect 
clearness, when he declared that the 
outlawries of Germany had put her be- 
yond the pale and made it impossible 
for any country longer to take a neu- 
tral position. The small neutral na- 
tions are placed in a difficult dilemma, 
it is trtue—but will their position not be 
still more difficult if they show in this 
- war that they leaned, never so little, 
toward the Huns? 

They could assist materially ‘if they 
would join the League of Honor and 
thus make it unanimous against the 
Huns, and they would then be entitled 
to some of the credit and benefit of the 
war. But if they waver at this crisis 
between right and wrong, and if they 
refuse to choose the right way, then 
they must partake more or less of the 
penalties which the Huns are piling up 
for themselves. 

No matter how the war may termi- 
nate, and no matter how Germany may 
seek to regain her place in the world, 
she is going to find herself boycotted 
and tabooed in decent circles every- 
where. Her methods are now known, 
and all the world realizes that neither 
she nor her agents can be trusted. En- 
terprises that are known to be under 
German auspices wii! labor under a 
stigma of ill-fame, and very properly 
so. All persons of pro-German senti- 
ment will be blacklisted and kept under 
suspicion. In politics, in business, in 


education, in social intercourse, in the 
fine arts, everywhere they will be treat- 
ed with distrust, for it will be known 
that all such will bear watching. 

There have been wars in which each 
side could treat the other with honor 
and faith, When Lee surrendered to 
Grant there was no resentment shown 


and no penalties inflicted, for Grant re-- 


alized that the Confederates had fought 
nobly and devotedly for a cause which 
they thought was right. He ordered 
their officers to be released on their 
parole, and that they should be allowed 
to keep their horses because they would 
need them for putting in the spring 
crops. 

But with the Huns there is no such 
thing as honor. They have no regard 
for their treaties or their individual 
pledges. Many of the officers of the 
German ships interned in this country 
before we entered the war were al- 
lowed shore leave on parole as an act 
of courtesy, and they broke their pa- 
role and went to plotting against us. 

Baroness Zollner, wife of a German 
army officer, is now in this country. 
Her husband was arrested early in the 
war by the British, but she managed 
to bring powerful influences to bear 
whereby our government interceded 
and got the British government, as a 
special favor, to release Zollner, on his 
pledge as a “gentleman” that he would 
not engage in the war. He at once vio- 
lated this parole, got back to Germany 
through neutral connivance and is now 
with the German army in Belgium, 
fighting the British, whose kindness 
had liberated him. 

If this was an isolated case it would 
be different, but it is becoming every 
day more clear that the disregard of 
every obligation and the violation of 
every principle of honor and decency 
is an acknowledged and approved part 
of the Prussian system. That is the 
crux of the whole war: the allies will 
not entertain suggestions of peace be- 
cause they know from bitter experi- 
ence that no matter how many pledges 
the Prussian war-lords might make, 
these pledges could not be relied ow 
and they would be liable to be violated 
any time it suited the “necessities” of 
Prussia. 

This is the time for all kaiserists and 
all neutrals to do some hard thinking, 
and decide which side they propose to 
line up with. The choice is still open 
to them, but their respite is now short. 
If they insist on upholding the Huns, 
in thought or act, then they must take 
whatever is coming to them, and not 
whine. The time for gentleness or sym- 
pathy will be past when the war is de- 
cided in our favor. This is not a case 
of Appomattox, where all will be for- 
given, but it is a battle to the finish, in 
which no quarter will be given. 

President Wilson gave Germany and 
the Germans every possible chance to 
do the right thing and to act with hon- 
or. If he erred in handling the situa- 
tion he erred in being so lenient and 


so patient. This country had good 
grounds for joining in the war as soon 
as Germany broke the peace, but we 
waited and waited, hoping against hope 
that she would show some glimmer of 
honor and humanity. We trusted Ger- 
many, and every time we trusted her 
our trust was abused. Gradually and 
reluctantly this nation was forced into 
a position where it had no choice but 
line up with the nations that had es- 
poused the cause of humanity and un- 
dertaken to save civilization from this 
new Hun conquest. 

So let all who are now sitting idly 
on the neutrality fence or openly or 
secretly upholding the Huns, get into 
the fray and make their force felt, on 
the right side. Opportunity doesn’t 
keep knocking at the door forever. It 
will soon be too late to act, and then 
woe unto those that are caught on the 
wrong side. They that are not for us 
must be construed as against us; there 
is no neutral ground. 

In short, the “no-man’s-land” of neu- 
trality and indifference is going to be 
made so inhospitable that all the slack- 
ers and obstructors who are skulking 
there will have to take to cover. The 
Socialist party in this country officially 
took a stand against the war and 
against the government. As a result all 
the decent socialists left the party and 
denounced it as kaiseristic. Now Mayor 
Hoan of Milwaukee, who is a Socialist, 
has given notice that the stand taken 
by the party is unconstitutional and 
disloyal and that if the party sticks to 
that stand he will get out of it. 

Various socialistic papers which have 
long been ranting against the war have 
been made to “see the light” and they 
are now supporting the war. Those 
that persist in taking the obstructive 
stand will be closed up. And the same 
thing applies to all who think they can 
knife Uncle Sam in the back. Fair 
warning is given to everybody; the 
thing for them to do is to identify them- 
selves unquestionably with the League 
of Honor, or else line up with the 
kaiser and “get theirs”. 


F the South doesn’t prosper now, it 
_ will never have a better chance. It 
is in control of the government and all 
its policies. The government is reach- 
ing out and laying a controlling hand 
on all the main products of the country 
—except the staple of the South—cot- 
ton. Wheat, coal, copper, steel and 
most other great necessities are being 
held down by the government, but cot- 
ton is privileged and is allowed to soar 
freely. If cotton has been slighted in 
the past, it is surely being favored now. 
In the situation of te cantonments, the 
building of wooden sh'ps, the levying 
of war taxes and many o‘her things 
also the South has been favored. M ney 
is circulating there as never before. Let 
the people of the South profit by it and 
make the most of their opportunities. 
This is their innings. The Civil war 
devastated and prostrated the South, 
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but this war should réconstruct it and 


give it a boom that will be permanent. 
It will be a benefit to the entire country 
to have that section prosper; not since 
the days before the Civil war has it 
taken its due place in the affairs of the 
nation. It has neither enjoyed its share 
of the good things nor carried on its 
share of the work. It possesses a mo- 
nopoly of the one greatest necessity in 
the whole world—cotton—but it has 
failed to develop that talent as it should. 
Hitherto it has blamed its troubles on 
the government; now it has a govern- 
ment that observes benevolent neutral- 
ity toward it, and it must now show 
that it can rise to the occasion and 
prove itself deserving of the blessings 
it enjoys. 
gq 


USSIA is indulging in a civil war, 
but it is conducted in a very uncivil 
way. 
“g 


NCLE SAM declared war on Ger- 

many on Friday, April 6, and he 
declared war on Austria on Friday, 
Dec. 7. August Dreyer calls our atten- 
tion to this and says that “millions of 
people in this country assert that Fri- 
day is an unlucky day”. You're right, 
Dreyer—Friday has always been an un- 
lucky day for criminals; in fact, it is 
known as hangman’s day. It was cer- 
tainly unlucky that our war began on 
Friday—unlucky for the Huns, we 
mean. The allies are going to make 
Friday the unluckiest day in the long 
and revolting history of Hohenzollern 
rapacity and crime. 


AD it must be indeed for our two 

mostillustrious colonels—Col. Roose- 
velt and Col. Bryan—to feel that in this 
great emergency they are being entirely 
overlooked and ignored by the govern- 
ment and that their abilities and serv- 
ices are being allowed to go to waste, 
for political reasons. They must both 
feel humiliated by the idea that the 
country can be run without any as- 
sistance or. advice from them, It is al- 
most altogether a new race of men 
who are now in control. 


gq 

ERMANY, by causing this war, has 

enabled the civilized world to dis- 
cover how easily it can get along with- 
out her. Before the war, the rest of 
the world seemed very dependent on 
Germany, but now we know that we 
are better off without her, for we are 
making ourselves truly self-supporting 
and independent. If the German rul- 
ers had possessed genuine good sense 
they would have maintained peace, and 


in that way Germany, in another gen- 
eration, would have so wormed her 
way into the affairs of the other nations 
that she would have made herself in- 
dispensable to them and she could have 
won a peaceable conquest over them. 
She broke her molasses-jug when the 
kaiser pushed the button that set his 
war-machine going, and when he de- 
clared that after it was once started he 
was powerless to stop it. Now he and 
his house and all Germany must pay 
for their criminal blunder. 


g 
AN’T get away from those allitera- 
tive W. W.’s any way we fix it. 
Now it’s war and weather that are 
disturbing things. 


q 
[SF us hope that coal will not be 
short long. 


ON’T believe the pro-Germans when 
they “knock” Liberty bonds. We 
can float over a hundred more war 
loans of the size of the first two with- 
out mortgaging ourselves as heavily as 
the Germans are now mortgaged. 
q 
ERMAN CROWN PRINCE, in a 
bombastic review of the war, 
speaks boastingly of the wonderful 
deeds of “my army.” This is the army, 
be it remembered, that sacrificed a hun- 
dred thousand men in the Verdun siege, 
for the glory of the crown prince. It 
is about time that the German people 
put the question to the crown prince as 
to how the army came to be “his” army. 








DELAYS IN THE MAILS. 


Complaints continue to come as to 
the non-receipt or late delivery of Path- 
finders. The publishers wish to say 
again that these failures are not due 
to any neglect of theirs; they are mail- 
ing all papers the same as usual, but it 
must be remembered that war opera- 
tions have the right of way everywhere 
now and that all mails will be subject 
more or less to delays. Uncle Sam’s 
mail men and postmasters are over- 
worked; they are called on to do more 
work than in peace times and do it 
with less help; many trains have been 
entirely taken off and others are run- 
ning late. Often the usual mail con- 
nections are missed. Nobody is to 
blame; it is simply one of the war con- 
ditions. Subscribers will please be pa- 
tient and adjust themselves to the ne- 
cessities of the case. Where delays and 
miscarriages are due to faulty address- 
es, etc., we are glad to remedy them, 
but we are powerless beyond that. 


PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 


Right there is a fundamental distinction 
between the autocratic German govern- 
ment and a popular government such 
as ours. President Wilson, though com- 
mander-in-chief of our army and navy 
never would speak of them as “my” 
army or navy. Our army and navy 
belong to the people, and the president 
is commander of them only because he 
represents the people. On the con- 
trary the kaiser and his minions com- 
mand the German army and navy not 
because of any right or authority grant- 
ed them by the people but only because 
they have contrived, by force or in- 
trigue, to gain the control and keep it. 
They consider that the army and navy 
are theirs, and the empire and its peo- 
ple theirs also. Let us hope that one 
result of this war will be that the Ger- 
man people will be able to choose their 
own rulers, and that they, and not 
their rulers, will have control of their 
military forces. So long.as such a 
powerful war-machine as the German 
one remains in the control of such an 
unscrupulous gang as the Hohenzol- 
lerns there can be no lasting peace or 
well-being for either Germans or any- 
one else. 
q 


M EMBERS of the Dairymen’s League 
of New York state have been in- 
dicted for conspiring to raise the price 
of milk arbitrarily and for using in- 
timidation and force on those who 
would not yield te their demands. Ex- 
amples should be made of these men 
and any others who combine and use 
the power of organization in these crit- 
ical times to force prices up exorbitant- 
ly.. Prices are high enough at best, and 
the profiteers must not be allowed to 
levy their toll on everything within 
reach. Citizens should be vigilant and 
should see to it that the officials whose 
duty it is to enforce the law and pro- 
tect the public are not lax or lenient in 
prosecuting offenders. 


q 

C= of the rules given out by the 

German censor is that “advertise- 
ments in newspapers in which dog flesh 
is offered for sale as food are forbid- 
den.” It is only the advertising of dog 
flesh, not the selling of it, that is for- 
bidden. The German government didn’t 
want the people of outside nations to 
see that dog meat was being pushed as 
a “substitute” for beef and pork. Re- 
ports through neutral countries say 
that in many places the Germans have 
been forced to give up their dogs for 
slaughter. The nickname of “hot dogs” 
applied to Frankfurt sausages therefore 
becomes more truthful than poetic. 
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Under this head questions which are of general 
Interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays. or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by Special letter or agree 
to publish it “in next issue,” or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 





Meaning of “Nationality”. 

Ques. Please give exact meaning of the 
word “nationality”——Ans. Defined as con- 
dition or status of belonging to nation or 
sovereign state. Every person born is na- 
tional of some state but as each country 
defines for itself by law what circumstanc- 
es of birth determine nationality therein, 
there are considerable divergencies. One 
universal rule is that persons born in a 
country of parents who are subjects or 
citizens thereof are themselves subjects or 
Status of persons born of alien 
parents, however, varies in different coun- 
tries. U. S. and Great Britain regard as 
titizens both children of <liens born with- 
in their respective dominions and children 
of their own citizens born abroad. Most 
European countries rely on principle of 
nationality of parents. Combination of 
two principles sometimes confers double 
nationality on individuals. Thxs, child 
born in U. S. of English parents is at once 
British subject and American citizen. By 
terms of naturalization treaties with U. S. 
most foreign. governments have accepted 
principle that naturalization in U. S. ab- 





solves their subjects from. former na- 
tionality. 
Source of the Sun’s Energy. 
Ques. How is the heat of the sun pro- 


duced?—Ans. One explanation is that its 
heat results from contraction or shrink- 
age of its bulk. It is figured that this 
bulk is so great that contraction sufficient 
to produce usual amount of heat could 
continue for 10,000 years without causing 
any appreciable diminution in apparent di- 
ameter of orb. Some scientists believe 
that suns powerful energy is maintained 
to some extent by meteors falling into it. 


The Cause of Rain. 


Ques. Please tell me what causes rain.— 
Ans. Large amount of watery vapor is 
always present in atmosphere, amount be- 
ing considerably greater when latter is 
warm than when it is cold. Rain results 
when this moisture is condensed and falls 
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to the earth in form of drops. In order 
that rain may be produced temperature of 
great mass of air must be reduced consid- 
erably below its dew-point—point at which 
it contains all the moisture it is capable 
of holding. Necessary reduction of tem- 
perature may result from warm, moist 
wind blowing into cold regions or from 
mingling of cold and warm clouds. 





Composition of Gold and Silver. 


Ques. Please tell me what gold and sil- 
ver are composed of.—Ans. Both are me- 
tallic chemical elements; that is, they are 
forms of matter which cannot be decom- 
posed by any means so far known to sci- 
ence. About 70 other such elements are 
recognized by chemists. 





Catholics and Protestants in U. S. 


Ques. Please give Catholic and Protest- 
ant populations of the U. S. at present 
time—Ans. Number of Roman Catholics 
in U. S. is given as 11,000,000; number of 
Protestants as 64,100,000. 





How Potash is Obtained from Wood. 


Ques. 1. Please tell me how potash is 
obtained from wood.—Ans. Wood is burn- 
ed and ashes are leached by filtering water 
through them. Liquid. obtained—known as 
lye—is boiled down until potash solidifies. 
Ques. 2. Can potash be obtained from 
sagebrush and greasewood?—Ans. Yes, 
potash is found in ashes of all vegetable 
matter. 





To Clean Chimney. 


Ques. Please tell me how to clean out a 
chimney that is nearly filled with a black, 
shiny substance that sticks to the bricks 
and covers them like glass—Ans. Per- 
haps the best way is to set it on fire with 
kerosene and waste and burn it out, tak- 
ing care to prevent fire from being commu- 
nicated to wooden part of house. Control 
fire by having man stationed on roof with 
old carpet to place over top of chimney 
and smother it when it gets too hot. Fire 
can be put out or checked by throwing a 
few handfuls of common fine salt on it. 





Hydrostatics Applied to Jug. 

Ques. A jug whose walls are of uniform 
thickness is filled with a liquid. If the 
cork is inserted and struck a hard blow 
where will jug break?—Ans. Proba- 
bly bottom will break before top or sides 
as arch of latter makes them stronger. 





Pronunciation of “Ibsen”. 


- Ques. Please tell me how to pronounce 
name of Norwegian poet and dramatist, 
“599 


Henrik Ibsen.—Ans. Ip sen, giving “i 
short sound and accenting first syllable. 


Physical Action and Reaction. 


Ques. Please explain the statement, “Ac- 
tion and reaction are equal and opposite.” 
—Ans. This is an expression of principle 
of physics that when one body acts on an- 
other latter acts on former with equal force 
but in opposite direction. Another way to 
express same idea is to say that the mutual 
actions of two bodies on each other. are 
forces equal in amount and opposite in 
direction. For example, if you press your 
foot against the earth with a force of 10 
pounds the earth reacts or presses back 
against your foot with a force of 10 
pounds; this reaction, of course, is in di- 
rection opposite that of force applied by 
your foot. 





Use of Latin in Modern Times. 
Ques. What people speak the Latin lan- 
guage now?—Ans. Latin is a dead lan- 
guage; though many words of Latin origin 
have been incorporated in various living 


languages, original Latin is not used now 
except as the official language of the Rom- 
an Catholic church and in scientific termi- 
nology. 





Where to Sell Platinum. 


Ques. Where should one go to sell plat- 
inum to the government?—Ans. Commu- 
nicate with the Council of National De- 
fense, Bureau of Raw Material, Washing- 
ton, D. C., which is purchasing this metal 
for government use. 





To Exterminate Roaches and Water-Bugs. 


Ques. Please tell me how to rid my 
house of roaches and water-bugs.—Ans. 
Roaches are said to have a peculiar aver- 
sion to borax and shun places where it 
has been scattered. As borax is entirely 
harmless so far as human beings are con- 
cerned it is much safer to use for this pur- 
pose than poison. Roaches will eagerly 
devour mixture of red lead, Indian meal 
and molasses, which soon kills them. Paris 
green, arsenic, phosphorus or corrosive 
sublimate sprinkled about will quickly kill 
these pests but these are all dangerous 
poisons and should not be used where there 
is danger that children or household pets 
may eat them. 





How Confederacy was Financed. 


Ques. How were the Confederate states 
financed at the time of the Civil war?— 
Ans. Numerous donations were received 
from churches, corporations and individ- 
uals. There was also a loan of half a mil- 
lion dollars from state of Alabama in 1861. 
Money was obtained by cotton loans by 
treasury notes, bonds and notes of small 
denominations and by requisition. For- 
eign supplies and foreign financial help 
were obtained wherever possible and nec- 
essary supplies were acquired by every 
available means. 





State Judicial Proceedings. 


Ques. Would a judgment rendered in 
one state be void in another?—Ans. Con- 
stitution, Art. four, Sec. one, provides that 
“full faith and credit shall be given in each 
state to the public acts, records and judi- 
cial proceedings of every other state. And 
the congress may, by general laws, pre- 
scribe the manner in which such acts, rec- 
ords and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect thereof.” This means that same 
credit which a state gives to laws made by 
its legislature, to its records authorized by 
law, including real estate records and leg- 
islative journals, and to judgments, orders 
and proceeding of its courts must be given 
by other states when properly proved. 
Methods of proving records, acts and pro- 
ceedings of states are prescribed by fed- 
eral laws, as directed by constitution. 


-_—_—- 


Gallons in Barrel of Paint. 


Ques. How many gallons of paint, con- 
stitute a barrel?—Ans. Customarily 50. 





Inventor of Air-Brake. 


Ques. Who was man, who invented air- 
brakes used on trains? Did others con- 
tribute to invention? How much was pat- 
ent sold for?—Ans, George Westinghouse 
was man who perfected air-brake and made 
it practical, though others supplied some 
ideas. System was covered by many pat- 
ents; they were not sold but were used as 
foundation of big Westinghouse Co. 





Native Born and Natural Born. 

Ques. Constitution says president must 
be natural born citizen of U. 8. One man 
says this means he must be born in U. $ 
proper,- while another holds he might be 
child of U. S. Ambassador born, abroad, so 
long as he was born in embassy building, 
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which is considered part of territory of 
U. S. An ambassador’s children are U. S. 
citizens without being naturalized. Would 
they be eligible to presidency ?—Ans. “Nat- 
ural born” does not necessarily mean “na- 
tive born”; a natural born citizen is one 
who is born a citizen, and not naturalized. 
An ambassador’s child born abroad would 
be eligible for presidency; president does 
not have to be native born. 





Jean Paul Marat. 
Please give a brief biograph- 
Marat the 


Ques. 
ical sketch of Jean Paul 
French revolutionist—Ans. Born in Swit- 
zerland, 1744. Devoted himself to study 
of anatomy and medicine in youth. At be- 
ginning of French revolution he supported 
it, denouncing aristocrats and advocating 
massacre. Published daily paper called 
“The People’s Frierd” in which he dissem- 
inated his hatred of royalty and criticized 
nobility and men prominent in public life. 
Denounced generals of French army as 
traitors to France and put members of 
convention under arrest. Because of cru- 
elties and massacres perpetrated as result 
of his influence Charlotte Corday resolved 
to put him out of way. Accordingly she 
stabbed him to death in his own home in 
Paris, July 13, 1793. 





Lincoln’s Idea of Democracy. 


Ques. Please give Lincoln’s definition of 
democracy.—Ans. He said: “As I would 
not be a slave, so I would not be a master, 
This expresses my idea of democracy, 
Whatever differs from this, to the extent of 
the difference, is not democracy.” 


Conferences at The Hague. 


Ques, Please inform me concerning the 
international conferences at The Hague.— 


HOW HE QUIT TOBACCO 


This veteran, 8S. B. Lamp- 
here, was addicted to the 
excessive use of tobacco 
for many years. He wanted 
to quit but needed some- 
thing to help him. 

He learned of a free book 
that tells about tobacco ha- 
bit and how to conquer it 
quickly, easily and safely. 
In a recent letter he writes: 
“IT have no desire for to- 
I feel like a new man.”’ 











bacco any more, ; 

Any one desiring a copy of this book on tobac- 
co habit, smoking and chewing, can get it free, 
postpaid, by writing to Edward J. Woods, T 429, 


Station F, New York City. You will be surprised 
and pleased. Look for quieter nerves, stronger 
heart, better digestion, improved eye-sight, increased 
vigor, longer life and — advantages if you quit 
poisoning yourself.—Advt 


ATIRES oe 


There’s a way to obtain high-grade tires 
at manufacturers’ prices. rite A | we'll 
tell you. Freshly i. > tires, every one 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


(No “Sripced All sizes, non-skid or plain. 
prepaid on approval, This sav- 
: | a en guaranteed quality will open 
your eyes, State size tires used. 


SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. 


921 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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All stand- 
ard makes; 
Steinway, 
Chickering, Emerson, Kimball, etc., $55 to 
175. Used eve stnes $195 to $925, Easiest pay-, 
ments, Nomoney down, 50 free music lessons 
30 days’ free trial. 


BIG PIANO BOOK FREE 


P, A. STARCK PIANO CO, 
271 Starck Bidg., Chicago 
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Ans. First conference, which was called 
by Nicholas, then czar of Russia, for dis- 
cussing disarmament, assembled at The 
Hague in 1899. One hundred delegates, 
representing 21 European states, the United 
Stati:s, Mexico, China, Japan, Persia and 
Siam, were in attendance. Second confer- 
ence which assembled in 1907 was attend- 
ed by representatives of 21 European, 19 
American and four Asiatic states. Steps 
were taken for a third conference to meet 
in 1915 but this of course was prevented by 
the war. Detailed information relative to 
resolutions adopted are given in work by 
J. H. Choate, “The Two Hague Confer- 
ences”, which may be consulted at nearest 
public library. 





Latin-American Countries. 


Ques. What are the Latin-American coun- 
tries?—Ans. This term refers to all those 
portions of America which are inhabited 
chiefly by peoples of Latin stock. It em- 
braces, therefore, Mexico, Central America, 
most of South America and parts of West 
Indies. 





Used Tungsten Filament Lamps. 


Ques. Does a tungsten filament electric 
lamp that has been used for some time 
consume more current than a brand new 
one?—Ans. Bureau of standards says that 
in general amount of current consumed by 
these lamps increases slightly. with use 
but increase is not large enough to be 
important. 





Stocks and Bonds. 


Ques. What is the difference between 
stocks and-bonds?—Ans. Stocks are trans- 
ferable shares in capital of corporations 
held by individuals. Bonds are interest-. 
bearing certificates of indebtedness issued 
by corporations, municipalities or govern- 
ments. 





Slavery in Modern Times. 

Ques. Does slavery exist now anywhere 
in the world?—Ans. Though officially pro- 
hibited, slavery exists to some extent in 
Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Tripoli and Morocco. 
Institution of slavery is recognized by law 
in parts of Asia and in parts of interior 
Africa. Limited slave trade is carried on, 
principally by Arabs, on east coast of 
Africa. Slavery also exists among some of 
the savage tribes of Central and South 
America and the Malay archipelago. 





What is Treason? 


Ques. What would constitute treason 
against the U. S.?—Ans. Constitution, Art. 
3, Sec. 3, defines treason as follows: “Trea- 
son against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them 
or in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort.” Under rulings of 
U. S. courts following are specified as 
treasonable acts: Use or attempted use of 
any force or violence against government 
of U. S. or its military or naval forces; 
acquisition, use or disposal of any proper- 
ty with knowledge that it is to be, or with 
intent that it shall be, of assistance to 
enemy in their hostilities against U. S.; 
performance of any act or publication of 
statements or information which will give 
or supply in any way aid and comfort to 
enemies of U. S.; direction, aiding, coun- 
seling or countenancing any of foregoing 
acts. : 





Red Cross Gives Soldiers Tobacco. 
Ques. Do any of the Red Cross funds 
go to furnish tobacco for soldiers?—Ans. 
Red Cross has tobacco fund which is used 
for supplying soldiers with tobacco under 
certain circumstances. 





Become 

a 

New Way 
Stenographer 


Lawn the New Way i i 
Shorthand and Type- 
writing at Home! 


3usiness concerns and U. 8. Government calling for 


stenographers. Demand greater than ever before. 
Salaries higher. Now is the time to become a stenog- 
rapher. Right ‘in your own home, in half the time, at 
ONE-THIRD THE USUAL EXPENSE, you can learn 
New Way Shorthand and Typew riting. 

The New Way is so simple, so fascinating, that any 
one who can read—even boys and girls of 14—can now 
quickly acquire the highest grade ability. Beginners 
who never could write one word in shorthand are writ- 
ing 125 to 150 words a minute, and can instantly read 
every word of their shorthand notes, And instead of 
typewriting 15 to 20 words a minute with one or two 
fingers, with eyes chained te the keyboard, they can 
typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute without looking 
at the keys, using ALL fingers, writing with amaz- 
ing ease, and without errors! 


Secret of the New Way 


The secret of the New Way in Shorthand is bor- 
rowed from the methods used in teaching children to 
read! You learn actual words from the very first les- 
son, and can use them at once. In two weeks you take 
practice dictation. The method of teaching is so dif- 
ferent, so revolutionary, and so thorough that once 
you learn a word you will never forget it. And the 
#tudy is so fascinating that it is exactly like playing 
a game! 

Nothing like the New Way in Typewriting bas ever 
been discovered. In only 10 easy lessons any one can 
learn to typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute, without 
errors, and with amazing ease. Special Gymnastic 
Finger Training brings resultsin days that ordinary methods will 
not produce in months. So wonderful are its results that thous- 
ands of graduates of business colleges are constantly enrolling 
with us and, practically without exception, they are doubling and 
trebling their former best speed in typewriting, and their salaries 
are increasedin proportion. 


Secretarial Training Free 


The New Way in Shorthand and Typewriting in- 
cludes a complete and thoroughgoing commercial 
training. Without one penny of extra charge, right along with yuur 
shorthand and typewriting, you will be fully trainedin Business Eng- 
lish, Letter Writing, Office Methods, Secretarial Work—everything 
needed for fitting you for the highly-paid positions in the stenogra- 
phic field—a better training by far than you can get.in alocal school. 


. 7 
Entire Course ‘on Trial ! 

We cannot completely describe here the New Way 
in Shorthand and Typewriting. But we have prepared 
a catalog which tells all about these wonderful new systems, which 
is free to those interested. To those who write at once we will also 
send our special reduced price offer to new students in each lo- 
cality. For over 17 years the Tulloss School has been giving train- 


ing by mail to the most successful stenographers. The unusual 
ability of our graduates is everywhere recognized—everywhere 
they are given the preference in business offices. 


Write a postal right NOW before you turn this 
age. Address, The Tulloss School, 2261 College Hill, 
springfield, O. 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; debates 
on either side of any subject, about 1,500 words: 
one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions pre- 
pared to order. All work done by college graduates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sub- 
jects for debates, essays and orations, free. 
Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


i NV EN SOMETHING. It may bring 


Wealth. Send Postal for 
invent and how to obtain a patent through Our Credit System. 


Free Book. Tells what to 
Send Sketch for Free Opinion of Patentability. TALBERT & 
TALBERT, 4283 Talbert Building, Washington, D. C, 


DEDEBATES ORATIONS and Srecial papers for all oc- 














9 casions prepared by college and university 
graduates. 600 words $15 1200 $23 any subjeg. Debate out- 
lines, be*h aflirmative and negative $1, cither 5O0c. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed, Southern Literary Bureau, St. Marys, Ga. 


OME STUDY High School, Normal, Commercial, College 
and Professional Courses. Catalogue Free. 
Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D. C. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP 
THOUSANDS men—women clerks, 18 or over, $100 
to $150 month. Write Franklin Institute, Dept. L&4, 
Rochester, N. Y., for list of positions now open. 

lines S12 Ohio t today. K. Ster- 


ASTHMA: Baers 


WRITERS — ATTENTION !--:.. 


Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for publication. Good ideas bring big 
money. Prompt service; quick results. Hundreds making money Get 
Bureau, 142 Hannibal, Mo. 


leading to degrees 
by re) from old residen- 
tial college. 


GREE a. w., 6935 Stewart Ave., CHICAGO 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Short 
Civil Service — Earn $75 to S150. a month. 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses. Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’'S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
300 Brown Bidg., Peoria, ti. 
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MADE TO YOUR ORDER 
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new designs. 
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If it cures, send $1.00; if not, it’s 
FREE. Coocaen ees be for 
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Write today. Two 


one or two colors best hard enamel. 
Designs 3489 and 3517 made with 
any 3 or 4 letters on band and date 
18, 19, 20 or 21 only. Prices: 
N°3489 Silver plate 20@ each, $1.80 doz, 
Sterling silver 35¢ each, $3.60 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 369 Bestian Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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ted their Musical gine card heed not despair, for vie the 
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away to ante liads, ‘Waltzes, Rag: Time, 
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essional No whedge of music } a: 
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ively. The price of this 8 only 18 S ote, postpaid. 


Jehan Smith & Co., Dept. 806, 54 W. LakeSt. »Chicago 








Current Events Clubs 
Reading Circles 


The study of current events is yearly becom- 
ing more popular, Today a very large number 
of the leading schools have adopted this study 
as a permanent branch of their instruction, 
while literary and reading circles generally 
consider current-events their most important 
work. The Pathfinder was the first paper to 
receive general recognition as the ‘‘best means” 
for this interesting study and is today as for 
the past 24 years the most popular current- 
events journal. It has won its position by pure 
merit, because it is the only news review that 
is truly comprehensive. Coming as it does from 
the nation’s capital, it has many sources of in- 
formation not available in other places, and a 
regular reading of it will convince you that it 
covers*every week many interesting subjects 
that are skipped by the rest or taken second- 
hand. In adopting the Pathfinder you will have 


the satisfaction of knowing that you are getting 
the original. 

The Cest of the Pathfinder in Packages Is 
ic Per Copy Per Week 
No Order Accepted for less than $1.00 or 
for a than 10 copies 

10 copies for 10 weeks 

a4 copies for 5 weeks 

5 copies for .4 weeks 

Buy 50 copies for 2 weeks 
100 copies for 1 week 

Orders for more than 10 copies a week ac- 
cepted for any number of weeks, providing total 
cost of same exceeds $1.00. Papers in packages 
of 10 or more will be mailed to different ad- 
dresses but subscriptions to go to individual ad- 
dresses will not be accepted at the package rate. 

Terms: Cas» with orter; positively no*excep- 
tions. We furnish sample copies (one week} for 
introductory purposes FRTE, 

Teachers get busy! Your scholars will be 
greatly benefited by reading the Pathfinder and 
school work will be more interesting. The Path- 
finder is being used in many schools; once tried, 
always used. You owe it to your school to give 
the best a trial. Address. 

= 

Pathfinder Publishing Co., 

Washineton, D.C. 
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Testing Candidates for Matrimony. 


It is customary among some of the 
native tribes of South Africa to subject 
to peculiar tests their young men who 
are thinking seriously of getting mar- 
ried. When his matrimonial aspira- 
tions become known th _ lovelorn swain 
has his hands placed i. a b:.g contain- 
ing five ants. The big is tied securely 
about his wrists and kept there for 
two hours. The manner in which he 
bears the pain incident to the ants’ 
bites and stings is carefully observed 
and if it is sufficiently spartan-like he 
is regarded as being a fit subject for 
matrimony, with sufficient self-control 
and good nature to meet the daily jars 
and jibes and worries regarded as inev- 
itable in case his wife to be develops 
the habit of nagging. 


Solving Puzzle-Problem No. 316. 


A self-binder with proper care will 
last 12 years. It is used on an average 
five days a year of 10 hours each, (a) 
If the binder cost $150 and the simple 
interest on the investment is allowed at 
6% what is the cost of one hour’s work 
with the binder? (b) If by leaving the 
binder out of doors when not in use 
and by handling carelessly its life is 
reduced to four years what is the cost 
per hour of its use? 

A. L. Hardy, Jay, Fla., and H. L. Ash, 
West Union, W. Va., solve the problem 
as follows: The simple interest on $150 
for 12 years at 6% is $108. Then the 
total cost of the machine is $258. The 
binder is in use 600 hours in the 12 
years. $258+600=—$.43, the cost of one 
hour’s use. 

The simple interest on $150 at 6% 
for four years is $36. Hence the total 
cost of the machine in this case is $186. 
In the four years the binder is in use 
200 hours. $186+200=—$.93, the cost 
per hour of its use. 


Uses Served by the Pigtail. 


Though many of the Chinese in their 
efforts to keep abreast of Western 
fashions and rid themselves of an age- 
old badge of conservatism and national 
backwardness are shearing off their 
queues and opposing the custom of 
wearing them, these hirsute appendages 
actually serve a number of useful pur- 
poses, according to a British medical 
authority. 

He tells us that the pigtail stimulates 
the circulation of blood in the head 
and thus promotes the nourishment and 
development of the brain. Its amputa- 
tion, he believes, accounts for the fact, 
commented on from time to time by 
various observers, that Chinese shorn 
of their pigtails show less intelligence 
than Chinese who continue to wear 
theirs. 

The. cultivation and training of the 
Chinaman’s pigtail, we are told, begins 
at birth. When the growth has become 
sufficient the queue is formed and the 
superfluous hair is shaved off and kept 
so. This makes the forehead high and 
smooth and also keeps the face free 


from wrinkles so that even in old age. 
Chinamen with queues have no wrin-. 
kles in their faces and are youthful in 
appearance, 

Rolled up on top of the head, the. 
pigtail serves as a cap, protecting the 
head from the sun’s glare in summer 
and from the low temperatures of win- 
ter. It is also a neckcloth and a pillow 
and it is always ready at hand in case. 
a cord is needed to check a hemorrhage. 


The Law of Six. 


Snow crystals obey an immutable 
law of six, the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
tells us. They are six-sided jewels or 
six-pointed stars. They never answer 
to the law of four or five. Snow is 
crystallized water and water always 
crystallizes in six-sided forms. Why? 
no-one will ever know. There is no ap- 
parent reason for the sixness of crys- 
tallized water than there is for the 
monoclinic prisms of sugar crystals. 

Water and sugar and the complex 
minerals which make the granit> rock 
all follow laws which are utterly un- 
changeable, but which are, as far as we 
can see, without any -p:cial reason. It 
is as profitable tc speculate why the 
chlorophyll of vegetati n is green and 
why the blood of animals is red. 

The whiteness of the snow is under- 
standable. It is due to the fusion of 
prismic colors scintillating from the 
countless surfaces of minute crystals. 
Human science comprehends this. It 
also comprehends the fact that snow is 
a poor conductor of h-at and thus pre- 
vents terrestrial radiation and keeps 
the earth and the things in the earth 
snug and warm under i*s white blanket 
which is softer and finer than lamb’s 
wool or eiderdown. Science knows 
why snow is white and why it is be- 
neficent. But it cannot explain the law 
of six. 

Jt is well that snow cannot be alto- 
gether explained. It is one of the earth’s 
most beautiful mysteries. It would lose 
something in beauty were it to lose all 
its mystery. No-one should accept the 
snow too much as a matter of course. 
A pocket magnifier will disclose gems 
of wonderful brilliance to whomsoever 
will look. When the next lazy snow- 
fall comes, when the flakes are not 
hardened and beaten by the tempest, 
study the designs of infinite variety 
that are built by the master craftsman- 
ship of nature on the rigid plan of six. 
It will give the snow a new and finer 
meaning. 


Origin of Phrase “Halcyon Days”. 

We often encounter the phrase, “hal- 
cyon days”, meaning times of happiness 
and tranquillity, of rest and untroubled 
felicity. This expression comes down 
to us from ancient times when the name 
“halcyon days”, was applied to the sev- 
en days which precede and the seven 
which follow the shortest day of the 
year, in the belief that during this time 
while the halcyon bird—the kingfisher 
—was brooding on its nest of seaweed 
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floating on the sea, the gods caused 
calms to prevail. 


Halcyone and her 
husband, King Ceyx, were transformed 
into kingfishers, according to Greek 
mythology, hence the application of 
the name halcyon to birds of this spe- 
cies. 





Puzzle-Problem No. 320. 


Two locomotives are approaching 
each other on a straight and level track 
A running steadily at the rate of 20 
miles an hour and B running steadily at 
the rate of 10 miles an hour. When 
they are just three miles apart the 
whistle on A is sounded for eight sec- 
onds. How far apart will they be when 
the engineer on locomotive B ceases 
to hear whistle, assuming that sound 
travels at 1130 feet per second? Sub- 
mitted by F. E. Bundy, Vallonia, Ind. 


A Trick with Numbers. 


Several weeks ago the attention of 
readers of these columns was called to 
the peculiar fact that when the digits 
of any number having two or more 
digits are added and their sum is sub- 
tracted from the number the remainder 
will always be divisible by nine. 

M. F. Laughlin, Blencoe, Ia., writes 
that he has been experimenting along 
this line for more than 40 years and 
has submitted the theorem to many 
high school and other students with- 
out ever finding a single exception to 
the rule. Mr. Laughlin suggests the 
following interesting application of this 
odd habit of numbers: 

Propose to a friend that he write the 
digits of any number having two or 
more digits, add them together, sub- 
tract their sum from the number and 
then cancel out any digit of the re- 
mainder. Then say to him something 
like this: “Tell m€ the digits not can- 
celed and I will tell you the digit can- 
celed, except when you cancel a nine 
or a zero. I.am a mind-reader; figures 
do not lie.” 

The remainder after cancellation of 
one digit will not be divisible by nine, 
Mr. Laughlin éxplains, except when 
nine or zero is canceled; otherwise you 
simply divide the remainder by nine 
and then subtract from the divisor, 
nine, the number remaining from this 
division and you will have the number 
canceled. 

Thus, suppose the number is 1025. 
The sum of the digits is 8; subtracting 
this from 1025 leaves 1017. If 1, the 
third digit is canceled, the remaining 
digits are 107. Dividing 107 by nine 
gives 11 and a remainder of 8. Sub- 
tracting 8 from 9 gives one, the digit 
canceled. Try this and enjoy seeing 
your friends puzzled and mystified. 


The Origin of the Word Slave. 

One of the groups of the Aryan stock 
of the Caucasian race is known to eth- 
nologists as the Slavonic. Included in 
this group are the Bulgarians, Croatians, 
Czechs, Montenegrins, Poles, Russians, 
Ser bians, Wends, etc., called Slavonians 
or Slavs. 

The word “Slav” apparently was de- 
rived from the Greek, Sklave. Its orig- 
inal meaning, we are told, was “intel- 





ligible” and it was used to distinguish 
between the people to whom it was ap- 
plied and foreigners who spoke lan- 
guages unintelligible to the Slavs. As 
the title of this group of the human 
family the word was interpreted “glo- 
rious”, 

The Slavonians were frequently made 
bondsmen or serf$ by the Germans and 
Greeks and thus in time the name, Slav 
or Slavonian, (Slavi or Sclavi in Latin) 
grew into slave, synonymous with ser- 
vile and meaning one held in bondage, 
with no freedom of action, his person 
and services being wholly controlled 
by another. Thus, as Gibbon says in 
his history of Rome, the name “has 
been degraded from the signification of 
glory to that of servitude.” 


Here is a Good Puzzle. 

This puzzle is suggested by W. D. 
Newton, Barre, Mass.: Beginning at any 
point draw the figure shown herewith 
without lifting the pencil from the pa- 
per and without tracing over any line 


— 











Don’t LIFT PENCIL 











a second time. Like many other puzzles 
it is really much easier than it looks at 
first. Later we shall tell you just how 
to do it; if you have not worked it out 
by that time you will probably be much 
vexed with yourself for giving up such 
a simple puzzle, 


HIS SCHEME FAILED. 


William Williams hated nicknames. He 
used to say that most fine given names 
were ruined by abbreviation, which was a 
sin and shame. “I myself,” he said, “am 
one of six brothers. We were all given 
good old-fashioned Christian names, but 
all those names were shortened into mean- 
ingless or feeble monosyllables by our 
friends. I shall name my children so that 
it will be impracticable to curtail their 
names.” 

The Williams family, in the course of 
time, was blessed with five children, all 
boys. The eldest was named after the 
father—William. Of course, that could 
be shortened to “Will” or enfeebled to 
“Willie’—but wait! A second son came 
and was christened Willard. “Aha!” chuck- 
led Mr. Williams. “Now everybody will 
have to speak the full name of each of 
these boys in order to distinguish them.” 

In pursuance of this scheme the next 
three sons were named Wilbert, Wilfred 
and Wilmont. 

They are all big boys now. And they 
are respectively known to their intimates 
as Billy, Skinny, Butch, Chuck and Kid— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 








URINE Granuiated Eyelids, 


pape —} Sore Eyes, Eyes Infiamed by 

= Sun, Dust and Wind quickly 
relieved by Murine. Try itin 
your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes. 
No Smarting, Just Eye Comfort 


Droggist’s b 

Murine Eye Remedy (37057 or patie, murine 
Eye Satve, in Tubes 25c. For. Book of the Eue— Free. 
Ask Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago « 




















No craving for tobacco in any form 
when you begin taking Tobacco Redeemer. 
Don’t try to quit the tobacco habit un- 
aided. It’salosing fight against heavy odds 
and means a serious shock to the nervous 
system. t the tobacco habit quit YOU. 
It will quit you, if you will just take ' 
Tob Red » according to direc- 





tions for two or three days. It is a most 
marvelously quick and thoroughly reliable 
remedy for the tobacco habit, 


Nota a Substitute 


contains no habit- 


= 





forming 5 oan ds any kind. Itis in nosense 
a substitute for tobacco. After finishing 
the treatmentyou have absolutely nodesire 
to use tobacco again or to continue the use 
of the remedy. It makes not a particle of 
difference how long you have been using 
tobacco, how much you use orin what form 
you use it—whether you smoke cigars, 


oa 
a cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or : 














use snuff, Tobacco Redeemer will positive- 
ly banish every trace of desire in from 48 
to72hours. This we atsolutely guarantee 
in every case or money refunded. 

Write today for our free booklet showing 
thedeadly e‘fectof tobacco upon the human 
system and positive proof that Tobacco 
Redeemerwill quickly free you of the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company, 
Dept. 346 St. Louis, Mo. 


Delivered yo vou FREE 
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we send promptl ~prebal Easy 
'e@ Be" y re ~ 
to sell the healing ointmen 
needed in every home, Sell at once, 
return money, choosing your Gun 
according to some one of the plans 


Y EEG tO 
promepanese, if you order 


WAVERLY ‘SUPPL CO., Box 253 , Monongahela, Pa- 


MOVING 
FREE fii 
MACHINE 


m0 Just sell 25 Art and ane 
’@ Pictures at 10 cts. or 25 pkgs. col- 

ored Post Cards at 10 cts. State 
which you prefer. Return $2.50 and 
Complete Machine is yours. 3 extra 
films FREE for promptness, 


Kevstone Co.. Box 283,Greenville, Pa. 


1S ONLY SKIN DEEP 


No internal medicine will cure 


ECZEM Eczema. Only by the application 


of CRANOLENE can the Eczema microbe be destroyed. 
You pay us no money until you say you are cured. Write today. 


Chemical Co., 228Mills Bidg., Girard, Kan. 
FLAG STICKERS Be patriotic. Show your col- 
ors. 


For use on letters, Pax 
a nckages etc. 50 for 15 cents. NEWK 
0., 519 3rd St., N.E., Washington, D.C. 


FOETS—AUTHORS: Poems are wanted suitable for 
® musical setting. For best offer 


ubmit mss. to Needham Music Co., D-168, St. Louis, Mo, 
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EASY CLUBBING PLAN 


To Find The Price of Any Club 


You car, make up your own combination of 
magazines from the list below. Add the Class 
Numbers of the Magazines selected, multiply 
the sum by five and the result will be the cost. 
The price of a club cannot be less than the regu- 
lar price of any one of the magazines in the club. 





EXAMPLE 
NAME OF PAPER 


REGULAR 


PRICE 4@ Class Price . 











CLASS REGULAR PRICE OF 
NO. PATHFINDER AND 

GO All BOTY. vicccrsccodscccssds $ 
7 Arkansas Homestead 

25 American B 

25 American Cookery..s.+. ° 

25 American Magazine.......ee6 
7 American Poultry Advocate.. 

40 Ave M 


2228 


25 Boys’ Life..... ésccece 

17 Boy’s Magazine 

80 Breeders 

20 Catholic News 

tn be ne, REET OPE Te 
35 Christian Herald 


. Ppot note ros 
gees 


3s 


50 Collier’s Weekly.....cseesees 
12 Colorado Public Schools 

15 Commoner os 
80 Country Life in America.... 5. 


sess 
Sessseeses 


~ 
= 
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30 Delineator 
20 Designer 


33 


15 Every Week 

80 Bverybody’s.......s00s TrTih 

5 Farm and Fireside ‘ 
9 Girls’ Companion......... oes 1.50 
20 Gleanings in Bee Culture.... 2.00 
Se SRUEES SS 605 Cocke cppooses secs so B. 
35 Illustrated World 

80 Independent 

12 La. School 

25 Ladies’ 

25 Little Folks.... 

12 McCalls 

25 McClure’s 


- 
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are subject to change without notice. 


22 Modern PIs 5 c0cscesess 2.25 
23 Mother’s Magazine.......... 2. 
25 Musician 

45 National Geographic..... qeee 
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25 Nebraska Teacher.......... 
25 Normal Iinstructor-Primary Plans 

17 N. Y. Thrice-a-Week World. 

16 Ohio Farmer 

15 Ohio Teacher ooee 

18 Parker’s School News........ 

20 Pathfinder 

12 People’s Home Journal 

8 People’s Popular Monthly.... 
85 Physical Culture 3 
30 Pictorial Review 

80 Popular Science Monthly.... 2.! 
18 Progressive 2.25 
45 Review of Reviews 

208. D, Educator 

pay | MEBCRONER. é ds ccccesnvcced 4.00 
70 Scientific American.......... 5.00 
RUINED .n s5 ctesceseccées coe SD 
7 Southern Ruralist 
12 Teacher’s Journal 


Ppt ps mt bo BOO 2020.80 
aon 


SSsaRxsssass 


12 Today’s Housewife 1.75 
55 Travel 4.00 
18 W.Va.School Journal-Educator 2.25 
20 Wallace’s Farmer 2.00 
80 Woman's Home Companion... 2.! 
15 Woman’s Magazine 1 
10 Woman's World 


fot 2020 pat. Co Pat at tp A GO ah Opt BOO BO 
AKSCOIDSonrwnaranTIVIOT-p 


coocouvcoon 


3 
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The following do not club; we fill orders 
at the regular subscription price, here given 
Cosmopolitan 
Country Gentleman J 
Hearsts Magazine..... +. 1.50 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 1.50 
Literary Digest......... 8.00 
Saturday Evening Post.. 1.50” 





If you desire papers not included in 
this list, send us names of same and 
we will submit best combination prices 
by return mail. e furnish all pub- 
lications at reduced prices. 











Send us your subscription NOW. Address 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fovvnenveennevennnnnnnnnacunanennnnneny 
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War Department Bars Miss Law. 


Repeated efforts on the part of Ruth 
Law, the. noted aviatrix, to obtain a 
commission in the American army have 
failed so far. For a number of days 
Miss Law has been in Washington seek- 
ing the privilege of joining the Amer- 
ican flying corps. She succeeded in 
winning the favor of many high offi- 
cials but Secretary of War Baker is 
strongly opposed to granting her re- 
quest. If she is allowed a commission, 
he says, it will mean letting down the 
bars to women in the United States 
generally to seek commissions in the 
army. 

Miss Law expresses deep disappoint- 
ment over the refusal. The government 
accepted her services, she complains, 
for scattering Liberty loan literature 
“but now that I can be of greater serv- 
ice in dropping bombs in the German 
trenches I am turned down because I 
am a woman.” 

It is her ambition, she declares, to fly 
a battle-plane on the western front. “I 
have seen the French and English avia- 
tors in their maneuvers and, having 
flown with some of them in their prac- 
tice flights, I have no hesitancy in be- 
lieving thafI could handle one of the 
war machines. In the six years’ expe- 
rience I have had as an aviator I have 
yet to meet with an accident of any 
sort, which is a record in itself. 

“I know that if commissioned I could 
drive an airplane into battle and per- 
form the destructive work of bombing 
the Teuton batteries and barracks and 
in order to prove my worth I’m willing 
to go to Europe and show that I can 
do the work which would entitle me 
to a commission.” 

The war department has offered Miss 
Law a job as flying instructor but this, 
she says, is too tame. 


Hymn Writer Dies. 


Mrs. Annie §. Hawks, noted for the 
many gospel hymns which she has 
written, died recently at her home in 
Bennington, Vt. Born in 1835 she has 
composed poems and hymns since she 
was 14 years old. The best known of 
her works is “I Need Thee Every Hour.” 

Mrs. Hawks’ early life was spent in 
Hoosick, N. Y. After her marriage to 
Charles H. Hawks she removed to 
Brooklyn where she lived until her hus- 
band died, in 1888. Since then she has 
lived with her daughter in Bennington. 

“IT.remember well the morning many 
years ago, when, in the midst of the 
daily cares of my home, I was so filled 
with a sense of nearness to the Master 
that, wondering how one could livé 
without Him either in joy or pain, these 
words, ‘I Need Thee Every Hour’, flash- 
ed into my mind,” she once said in 
speaking of the incident that led to the 
writing of the famous hymn. “Seating 
myself by the open window in the 


balmy air of the bright June day, I 
caught my pencil, and the words were 
soon committed to paper, almost as they 
are being sung now. 

“It was only by accident, as it would 
seem, that they were set to music a 
few months later and sung for the first 
time at a Sunday school convention 
held in one of the large western cities. 
From there they were taken further 
west and sung by thousands of voices 
before the echo came back™to me.” 


NOTES ON WOMEN. 


Reclaiming France. Hundreds of Amer- 
ican women are working in France, help- 
ing the French peasants in reclaiming the 
ruined villages and devastated areas that 
the Germans have been forced to evacuate. 
Miss Anne Morgan, daughter of the late 
J. P. Morgan, with about 20 assistants, is 
accomplishing much along this line. Over 
a score of villages are visited regularly. 
the needs of the citizens are noted and, if 
money can furnish them, they are supplied 
as quickly as possible. The scope of the 
work includes the building and furnish. 
ing of houses, the supplying of food to 
those who are endeavoring to eke out a 
living in the despoiled country, tools to 
work the farms with and domestic animals 
for stocking them. 


To Comfort Belgian Orphans. Notices 
as Christmas gifts were sent to several 
working girls of Columbus, O., by wealthy 
women of the city that $1000 had been 
subscribed in each of their names for car- 
ing for Belgian war orphans. The girls 
were requested to write to the children and 
otherwise take an interest in them. 


Centenarian Dead. Mrs. Sarah Scalf, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., died recently at the 
age of 117 years. She was the mother of 
12 children, all of whom are dead. 


Help Poor Obtain Coal. To aid poor peo- 
ple of Washington to get coal, Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson directed that the White House 
motor truck be used for distributing pur- 
poses. Other prominent women of the 
city have also done considerable toward 
helping the poor to obtain fuel. 


To Work on Farms. The New England 
branch of the Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association is planning to place 
college and shop girls at work on New 
England farm next years. Women trained 
in agricultural colleges will have charge 
of the various units. This plan, it is be- 
lieved, will accomplish much in the way 
of relieving the labor shortage on farms. 


Takes Seat in Parliament. It is the cus- 
tom in Norway to have substitutes for 
members of parliament elected at the same 
time the members are, to take their places 
should they resign or die. It is reported 
that Sara Christie, who was thus elected, 
has now been summoned to fill a vacancy. 
Miss Christie has for many years been a 
member of the Trondhjem city council and 
was esteemed as one of the foremost ad- 
ministrators of that body. 


Telegraphers Wanted. The U. S. bureau 
of markets sends out a call for telegra- 
phers. Women as well as men will be ac- 
cepted, it is said. A civil service examina- 
tion will be held and those standing high- 
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est will receive their appointments first. 
The salaries range from $800 to $1600 a 
year. Persons interested should apply to 
the U. S. bureau of markets, agriculture 
department, Washington, D. C., for further 
information. 





Claims Copyright Violation. Mrs. Min- 
nie Young has sued the Lazzari and Bar- 
ton Co. of New York and other persons for 
an alleged violation of a copyright on a 
tombstone which marks her husband’s 
grave. The tombstone is of bronze and 
consists of an angel six feet in height 
standing with outspread wings. Mrs. 
Young declares that the defendents made a 
copy of the design although she had taken 





the necessary legal measures to guard 
against infringements. 
Escapes by Improvised Bridge. Fire de- 


stroyed an apartment house in a congested 
district in New York city the other day. 
Mrs. Anna Shay, who with her family occu- 
pied rooms on the third floor, found their 
usual means of exit cut off by the flames. 
Placing an ironing-board across the space 
that separated a window of her apartment 
from one in the house adjoining the plucky 


woman passed her baby across and then 


followed over with another child. 
were saved. 


All three 


American Cafeteria in London. A cafe- 
teria, capable of feeding about 1500 per- 
sons at one time, has been established in 
London under the direction of an Amer- 
ican woman who has spent some time 
studying the methods of large cafeterias in 
New York and Chicago. As a supplement 
to it “food barrows” containing hot food 
are sent out each day which girls push 
from door to door in the poor sections, 
selling food for a small sum. Many fam- 
ilies have come to rely almost entirely on 
this means of obtaining their meals. 


Would Americanize Women Immigrants. 
Women of New York state are undertaking 
the Americanization of immigrant women, 


numbering hundreds of thousands, who 
because their husbands are naturalized 
citizens are now eligible to vote. It is 


planned to place an “Americanization lead- 
er” in every industrial city in the state to 
supervise their education. ; 
Janitors Not Satisfactory. As was the 
case with women who attempted to fill 
jobs as section hands on a western rail- 
road, female school janitors in Washing- 
ton, D. C., are not proving a success. They 
are not strong enough to do the work, it 
is said. Though the shortage of labor is 


Wonderful Egg Producer 

Any poultry raiser can easily double his 
profits by doubling the egg production of 
his hens. A scientific tonic has been dis- 
covered that revitalizes the flock and makes 
hens work all the time. The tonic is called 
“More Eggs.” Give your hens a few cents’ 
worth of “More Eggs” and you will be 
amazed and delighted with results. A dol- 
lar’s worth of “More Eggs” will double 
this year’s production of eggs, so if you 
wish to try this great profit-maker, write 
E. J. Reefer, poultry expert, 5051 Reefer 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., who wilt send you 
a season’s supply of “More Eggs” Tonic 
for $1.00 (prepaid). So confident is Mr. 
Reefer of the results that a million-dollar 
bank guarantees if you are not absolutely 
satisfied your dollar will be returned on re- 
quest and the “More Eggs” cost you noth- 
ing. Send a dollar today or ask Mr. Reefer 
for his Free Poultry book that tells the 
experience of a man who has made a for- 
tune out of poultry.—Advt. 









acute and women are willing to do what 
they can to relieve it, other measures than 
hiring them as janitors will have to be 
taken in order to have the work satisfac- 
torily done, it is announced. 


AVERAGES. 


Cheer up, chillun, though the weather’s 
mighty raw, 

Every time dar comes a freeze, dar’s gotter 
come a thaw- 

It takes a little patience till de freezin’ 
time is done, 

An’ if you lose yoh temper, 
doesn’t help you none. 


why it 


Cheer up, chillun, ’cause de weather’s 
de move, 

When de luck appears de hardest, it is cer- 
tain to improve. 

Cold wave an’ warm wave, dey gotter mind 
de law— 

Every time you gits a freeze you gotter 

have a thaw. 


on 


Cheer up, chillun, an’ prepare to say “Hur- 
rah!” 

De chilliest proposition by an’ by is boun’ 
to thaw. 

Yoh hopes dey keeps a droppin’—don’t you 
let it make you frown, 

Thermometers was built foh 
de same as down. 


movin’ up, 


So, cheer up, chillun, ’cause you sho’ly 
might as well} 

We all has our troubles, an’ dar’s nothin’ 
new to tell. 

Zach botheration seems about de worst you 
ever saw, 

But every time you gits a freeze, you’s 
gotter have a thaw. 

—Washington Star. 








GETTING GRAY? 


It’s no longer necessary to use hair 
dyes to briug your gray hairs back to 
natural color and we intend to prove it 
to thousands in every part of the United 
States at our risk, nothing to pay un- 
less Kolor-Bak brings your gray hairs 
back to their original color, no matter 
whatthecolor was. Notadyeor stain 
—not greasy, mussy or muddy, abso- 
lutely stainless, colorless and guaran- 
teed harmless and that is more than 
can be said of any hair dye. Guaran- 
teed to cure dandruff in two applica- 
tions, stop falling hair and it’s the sim- 
plest treatment inthe world. The dis- 
covery was made that gray hair, dan- 
droff and falling hair are produced by 
the same causo, inert foliclos and pig- 
ments. Results come astonishingly 
quick. Write L-olor-Bak Products Co., 
68 W. Washington Street, Dept.145-B, 
Chicago, forfre book which explains 
everything and gives positive proof. 


NEW MONITOR wcarive IRON 


$30 to $50 a week actually being made AG ENTS 
now by men and women, The or- 

iginal—the best—the lowest priced. WANTED 
Nickle plated—looks good—makes SEND FOR FREE 
good—sells fast—guaranteed. No OUTFIT OFFER 
experience needed. Women do 
aswellasmen. Erxolusive terri- § 
tory. Work all or spare time. 
Mrs, Nixon, Vt., sold 8 first half 
day. Evans, N, ©., sold 2doz. 
one Saturday. Liberal terms. 
Prompt Service. Write today. 


[cee 
MONITOR SAD IRON COMPANY ZG 



























TEACHERS WANTED 


There is a growing demand throughout the South 
and West for capable teachers at good salaries. 
THE BELL TEACHERS AGENCY covers this fleld 
entirely and works earnestly and persistently for 
its members. We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal of the South. $1 a 
year. Samole copies free. For full particulars write to 
CLAUDE J. BELL. Manager. NASHVILLE. TENN. 
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Doctor Says. NMixated [ron Will 
Increase Strength of Delicate 
People 100%in Ten Days 


In many instances—Persons have suffered 
untold agony for years doctoring for nerv- 
ous weakness, stomach, liver or kidney 
disease or some other ailment when their 
real trouble was lack of iron in the blood. 
—How to tell. 


New York, N. Y.—In a recent discourse 
Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston physician who has 
studied widely both in this country and 
in great European medical institutions, 
said: “If you were to make an actual blood 
test on all people who are ill you would 
probably be greatly astonished at the ex- 
ceedingly large number who lack iron 
and who are ill for no other reason than 
the lack of iron. The moment iron is sup- 
plied a multitude of dangerous symp- 


toms disappear. Without iron the blood 
at once loses the power to change 
food into living tissue and _ therefore 


nothing you eat does you any good; you 
don’t get the strength out of it. Your 
food merely passes through your system 
like corn through a mill with the rollers 
so wide apart that the mill can’t grind. 
As a result of this continuous blood and 
nerve starvation, people become generally 
weakened, nervous and all run down and 
frequently develop all sorts of conditions. 
One is too thin; another is burdened 
with unhealthy fat; some are so weak 
they can hardly walk; some _ think 
they have dyspepsia, kidney or liver 
trouble; some can’t sleep at night, others 
are sleepy and tired all day; some fussy 
and irritable; some skinny and bloodless, 
but all lack physical power and endur- 
ance. In such cases, it is worse than 





foolishness to take stimulating medicines 


or narcotic drugs, which only whip up 
your fagging vital powers for the mo- 
ment, maybe at the expense of your 
life later on. No matter what any one 


tells you, if you are not strong and well 
you owe it to yourself to make the fol- 
lowing test. See how long you can work 
or how far you can walk without becom- 
ing tired. Next take two five-grain tab- 
lets of ordinary rmuxated iron three times 
per day after meals for two weeks. Then 
test your strength again and see for your- 
self how much you have gained. Fhave seen dozens of 
nervous run down people who weré ailing all the 
time double, and even triple their strength and en- 
durance and entirely get rid of their symptoms of 
dyspepsia, liver and other troubles in from fen to 
fourteen days’ time simply by taking iron ih the 
proper form, and this, after they had in some cases 
been doctoring for months without obtaining any 
benefit. You can talk as you please about all the 
wonders wrought by new remedies, but when you 
come down to hard: facts there is nothing like good 
old iron to put color in your cheeks and good sound, 
healthy flesh on your bones. It is also a great nerve 
and stomach strengthener and the best blood builder 
in the world. The only trouble was that the old 
forms of inorganic iron like tincture of iron, iron 
acetate, etc., often ruined people’s teeth, upset their 
stomachs and were not assimilated and for these 
reasons they frequently did more harm than good. 
But with the discovery of the newer forms of or- 
anic iron all this has been overcome. Nuxated Iron 
or example, is pleasant to take, does not injure 
the teeth and is almost immediately beneficial. 


NOTE—The manufacturers of Nuxated Iron have 
such unbounded confidence in its potency that they 
authorize the announcement that they will forfeit 
$100.00 to any Charitable Institution if they cannot 
take any man or woman under sixty who lacks iron 
and increase their strength 100 per cent or over in 
four weeks’ time, provided they have no serious or- 
ganic trouble. Also they will refund your money 
in any case in which Nuxated Iron does not at least 
double your strength in ten days’ time. It is dis- 
pensed in this city by all good druggist.—Advt. 
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Tie Romance 
of an Limo 


By Septimus Bashford 











SYNOPSIS, 


This is a quiet little narrative whose scene is 
laid in rural England. Viscount Medenham, a fine 
young fellow, runs across an old army friend of 
his named Simmonds, who has contracted to take a 
couple of ladies on an auto trip but whose car has 
broken down. Medenham volunteers to substitute 
for him, and he takes the ladies in his own ma- 
chine, but he goes under the assumed named of 
Fitzroy. One of the ladies is Miss Sylvia Vanrenen, 
an American heiress; the other is her chaperone, a 
Mrs. Devar. Mrs. Devar is somewhat of an adven- 
turess, and she has plans for a marriage between 
Sylvia and a supposed wealthy Frenchman named 
Marigny. However, her little plots for bringing 
Sylvia into the Frenchman’s power are frustrated 
by the watchfulness and presence of mind of Fitzroy. 





Sylvia re-read the letter with heightened 
color. Medenham’s heart sank to his boots 
while he-watched her. Whosoever Mrs. 
Leland might be—and Sylvia’s first cry of 
the name sent a shock of recognition 
through him—it was fully evident that the 
addition of another member to the party 
would straightway shut him out of his 
paradise. Mrs. Devar in the role of guard- 
ian had been disposed of satisfactorily, 
but “Mrs. Leland” was more than a doubt- 
ful quantity. For some kindred reason, 
perhaps, Sylvia chose to turn and look at 
the sparkling Wye when next she spoke. 


“J don’t see why Mrs. Leland’s unex- 
pected appearance should make any real 
difference to our tour,” she said in the 
colorless tone of one who seeks rather 
than imparts conviction. “There is plenty 
of room in the car. We must take the 
front seat in turn, that is all.” 


“May I ask who Mrs, Leland is?” he 
asked, and, if his voice was omindusiy 
cold, it may be urged in extenuation that 
in matters affecting Sylvia he was no 
greater adept at concealing his thoughts 
than the girl herself. 

“An old frien of ours,” she explained 
hurriedly. “In fact, her husband was my 
father’s partner till he died, some years 
ago. She is a charming woman, quite a 
cosmopolitan. She lives in Paris most of 
the time, but {| thought she was at Trouville 
for the summer. I wonder * 

She read the letter a third time. Droop- 
ing lids and a screen of heavy eyelasye$ 
veiled her eyes, and when the fingers hold- 
ing that disturbing note reste, 6p the rail 
of the veranda again, st*’; those radiant 


blue eyes remained 1. faible, and the e- 
quent eyebrows. Wi-¢ not arched in laugh- 
ing bewilderm~ qt, but straightened in si- 
lent questi- sing, 

at Mr. sanrenen ¥ives no details,” she said 
“ ,ast, and seldom, indeed, did “Mr. Van- 
fenen” replace “father” in her speech. 
“Perheps he was writing against time, 
though he might have told me less about 
the post and more of Mrs. Leland. Anyhow, 
he has a fine Italian hand in some things, 
and may be this is one of them. But I 
must telegraph at once.” 

Medenham roused himself to set forth 
British idiosyncrasies on the question of 
Sunday labor. He remembered the tele- 
phone, however, and Sylvia went off to try 
to get in touch with the Savoy hotel. He 
withdrew a little way, and began to smoke 
a reflective cigar, for he knew now who 
Mrs. Leland. was. In twenty minutes or 
less Sylvia came to him. It was difficult 
to account for her obvious perplexity, 
though he could have revealed some of its 
secret springs readily enough. 

“I’m sorry I shall not be able to take 





that walk, Mr. Fitzroy,” she said, frankly, 





recognizing the tacit pact between them. 
“We have a long day before us tomorrow, 
and we must make Chester in good time, 
as. Mrs. Leland is coming alone from Lon- 
don. Meanwhile, I must attend to my cor- 
respondence.” 


“Ah! You have spoken to Mr. Vanrenen, 
then?” 
“No. He was not in the hotel, but he 


left a message for me, knowing that I was 
more likely to ’phone than wire.” 

She was troubled, disturbed, somewhat 
resentful of this unforeseen change in the 
program arranged for the next few days. 
Medenham could have chosen no more un- 
happy moment for what he had to say, but 
during those twenty minutes of reflection 
a definite line of action had been forced 
upon him,.and he meant to follow it to the 
only logical end. 

“IT am glad now that I mentioned my own 
little difficulty at Hereford,” he said. “Since 
alterations are to be the order of the day 
at Chester will you allow me to provide 
another driver for the Mercury there? You 
will retain the car, of course, but my place 
can be taken by a trustworthy man who 
understands it quite as well as I do.” 

“You mean that you are dropping out 
of the tour then?” 

“Yes.” : 

She shot one indignant glance at his 
impassive face, for he held in rigid control 
the fire that was consuming him. “Rather 
a sudden resolve on* your part, isn’t it? 
What earthly difference does the presence 
of another lady in our party make?” 

“IT have been thinking matters over,” he 
said doggedly. “Would you mind reading 
my father’s letter?” 

He held out the note received at the 
Green Dragon, but she ignored it. “I take 
it for granted that you have the best of 
reasons for wishing to go,” she murmured. 


“Please oblige me by reading it,” he per- 
sisted. Perhaps, despite all his self-re- 
straint, some hint of the wild longing in 
his heart to tell her once and for all that 
no power under that of the Almighty 
should tear him from her side, moved her 
to relent. She took the letter and began 
to read, 

“Why. she cried out, “this was written 
at Hereford?” 

“Yes. My father waited there all night. 
He ieft for town only a few minutes be- 
fore I entered the hotel this morning.” 

She read with puzzled brows, smiled a 
little at “Your aunt is making a devil of a 


fuss,” and passed quite unheeded the soli- 


tary “F” in the signature. 

“I think you ought to go today,” she 
commented. 

“Not because of any argument advanced 
there,” he growled passionately. 

“But your aunt— ‘she is making a —— 
of a fuss.” One has to conciliate aunts 
at times.” 

“My aunt is really a most estimable per- 
son, I promise myself some amusement 
when she explains the origin of the ‘fuss’ 
to you.” 

“To me?” 

“Yes. Have I not your permission to 
bring her to see you in London?” 

“Something was said about that.” 

“May I add that I hope to make Mr. 
Vanrenen’s acquaintance on Tuesday?” 

She looked at him in rather a startled 
way. “Are you going to call and see my 
father?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“But—why, exactly?” 

“In the first place to give him news of 
your wellbeing. Letters are good, but the 
living messenger is better. Secondly, I 
want to find out just why he traveled from 
Paris to London yesterday.” 


_ 


The air was electric between them. Each 
knew that the other was striving to cloak 
emotions that threatened at any moment 
to throw off the last vestige of concealment. 
“My father is a very clever man, Mr. Fitz- 
roy,” she said slowly. “If he did not 
choose to tell you why he did a thing, you 
could no more extract the information 
from him than from a bit of marble.” 

‘“He has one weak point, I am sure,” and 
Medenham smiled confidently into her 
eyes. 

“I do not know it,” she murmured. 

“But I know it, though I have never seen 
him. He is vulnerable through his daugh- 
ter.” 

Her cheeks flamed into scarlet, and her 
lips trembled but she strove valiantly to 
govern her voiee. “You must be very care- 
ful in anything you say about me,” she said 
a a praiseworthy attempt at light rail- 

ery. 

“I shall be careful with the care of a man 
who has discovered some rare jewel, and 
fears lest each shadow should conceal an 
enemy till he has reached a place of ut- 
most security.” 


She sighed, and her glance wandered 
away into the sun-drowned valley. “Such 
fortresses are rare and hard to find,” she 
said. Take my own case. I was really en- 
joying this pleasant tour of ours, yet it is 
broken in two, as it were, by some force 
beyond our control, and the severance 
makes itself felt here, in this secluded 
nook, a retreat not even marked on our 
self-drawn map. Where could one be more 
secure—as you put it—less open to that 
surge of events that drives resistlessly 
into new seas? I am something of a fatal- 
ist, Mr. Fitzroy, though the phrase sounds 
strange on my lips. Yet I feel that after 
tomorrow we shall not meet again so soon 
or so easily as you imagine, and—if I may 
venture to advise one much more experi- 
enced than myself—the way that leads 
least hopefully to my speedy introduction 
to your aunt is that you should see my 
father before I rejoin him. You know, I 
am sure, that I look on you rather as a 
friend than a mere—a mere——” 


“Slave,” he suggested, trying to wrench 
some spark of humor out of the iron in 
their souls. 

“Don’t be stupid. I mean that you and I 
have met on an equality that I would deny 
to Simmonds or to any of the dozen chauf- 
feurs we have employed in various parts of 
the world. And I want to warn you of 
this—knowing my father as well as I do— 
I am certain he has asked Mrs. Leland’s 
help in an undertaking that others have 
failed in. I—can’t say more, I——” 

“Sylvia, dear! I have been looking for 
you everywhere,” cried a detested voice. 
“Ah, there you are, Mr. Fitzroy!” and Mrs. 
Devar bustled forward -cheerfully. “You 
have been to Hereford, I hear. How kind 
and thoughtful of you. Were there any 
letters for me?” 

“Sorry,” broke in Sylvia. “I was so ab- 
sorbed in my own news that I forgot yours. 
Here is your letter. It is only from Mon- 
sieur Marigny, to blow both of us up, I 
suppose, for leaving him desolate last 
night. But what do you think of my bud- 
get? My father is in London; Mrs. Leland, 
a friend of ours, joins us at Chester to- 
morrow; and Fitzroy deserts us at the 
same~time.” 

Mrs. Devar’s eyes bulged, and her lower 
jaw fell a little. She could hardly have ex- 
hibited more significant tokens of alarm 
had each of Sylvia’s unwelcome statements 
been punctuated by a crash of artillery 
fired in the garden beneath. 

During a long night and a weary morn- 
ing she had labored hard at the building 
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of a new castle in Spain, and now it was 
dissipated at a breath. Her sky had fallen; 
she was plunged into chaos; her brain reel- 
ed under these successive shocks. “J— 
don’t understand,” she gasped, panting as 
if she had run across vast stretches of that 
vague “everywhere” during her quest of 
Sylvia. 

“None of us understands. That is not 
the essence of the contract. Anyhow, fa- 
ther is in England, Mrs. Leland will be in 
Chester, and Fitzroy is for London. He is 
the only real hustler in the crowd. Unless 
my eyes deceived me, he brought his suc- 
cessor in the car from Hereford. Really, 
Mr. Fitzroy don’t you think you ought to 
skate by the next train?” 

“I prefer waiting till tomorrow evening, 
if you will permit it,” he said humbly. 

Sylvia was lashing herself into a very 
fair semblance of hot anger. She felt that 
she was trammeled in a net of deception, 
and, like the freedom-loving American that 
she was, she resented the toils none the 
less because their strands remained invis- 
ible. Seeing Medenham’s crestfallen as- 
pect at her unjust charge with reference to 
Dale’s presence, she bit her lip with a laugh 
of annoyance and turned on Mrs. Devar. 

“It seems to me,” she cried, “that Count 
Edouard Marigny has been taking an in- 
terest in me that is certainly not warranted 
by any encouragement on my part. Open 
your letter, Mrs. Devar, and see if he, too, 
is on the London trail. Ah, well, perhaps 
I was mistaken. I was so vexed for the 
moment that I thought he might have tele- 
graphed to father when we did not turn up 
at Hereford. Of course, that is sheer non- 
sense. He couldn’t have done it. Father 
was in England before Monsieur Marigny 
was aware of our failure to connect with 
Hereford. I’m sure I don’t know what is 
vexing me, but something is, or somebody, 
and I want to quarrel with it, or him, or 
her—real bad.” 

Without waiting for any opefiing of Ma- 
rigny’s note she ran off to her room. Me- 
denham had turned to leave the hotel when 
he heard a gurgling cry: 

“Mr. Fitzroy—Lord 
does it all mean?” 
was pitiable. 
in Paris 
Mrs. 


Medenham—what 
Mrs. Devar’s distress 
Snatches of talk overheard 
and elsewhere warned her that 
Leland would 


prove an unconquer- 
able foe. She was miserably conscious 
that her own letter, posted overnight, 


would rise up in judgment against her, but 
already she had devised the plausible ex- 
cuse that the very qualities which were 
excellent in a viscount were most danger- 
ous in a chauffeur. Nevertheless, the let- 
ter, ill-advised though it might be, could 
not account for Peter Vanrenen’s sudden 
visit to England. 

She might torture her wits for a year 
without hitting on the truth, since the 
summoning of the millionaire to the res- 
cue appeared to be the last thing Count 
Edouard Marigny would dream of doing. 
She actually held in her hand a summary 
of the telegrams he had dispatched from 
Bristol, but her mind was too confused to 
work in its customary grooves, and she 
blurted out Medenham’s title in a frantic 
attempt to gain his support. 

“It means this,” he said coolly, resolved 
to clear the ground thoroughly for Mrs. 
Devar’s benefit; “your French ally is re- 
sorting to the methods of the blackmailer. 
If you are wise you will cut yourself en- 
tirely adrift from him, and warn your son 
to follow your example. I shall deal with 
Monsieur Marigny—have no doubt on that 
score—and if you wish me to forget cer- 
tain discreditable incidents that have hap- 
pened since we left London, you will re- 
spect my earnest request that Miss Van- 





renen shall not be told anything about me 
by you. I.mean to choose my own time 
and place for the necessary explanations. 
They concern none but Miss Vanrenen and 
myself, in the first instance, and her fa- 
ther and mine in the second. I have ob- 
served that you can be a shrewd woman 
when it serves your interests, Mrs. Devar, 
and now you have an opportunity of. add- 
ing discretion to shrewdness. I take it you 
are asking for my advice. It is simple and 
to the point. Enjoy yourself, cease acting 
as a matrimonial agent, and leave the rest 
to me.” 

The residents in the hotel were gather- 
ing in the veranda, as the luncheon-hour 
was approaching, so Mrs. Devar could not 
press him to be more explicit. In the pri- 
vacy of her own room she read Marigny’s 
letter. Then she learned why Sylvia’s 
father had hurried across the channel, for 
the Frenchman had _not scrupled to warn 
him that his presence was imperative if he 
would save his daughter from a rogue who 
had replaced the confidential Simmonds as 
chauffeur. 

Forthwith Mrs. Devar became more daz- 
ed than ever. She felt that she must con- 
fide in someone, so she wrote a full ac- 
count of events at Symond’s Yat to her son. 
It was the worst possible thing she could 
have done. Unconsciously—for she was 
now anxious to help instead of hindering 
Medenham’s wooing—some of the gall in 
her nature distilled itself into words. She 
dwelt on the river episode with all the sly 
rancor of the inveterate scandal-monger. 

She was really striving to depict her own 
eonfusion of ideas when stunned by the 
discovery of Medenham’s position, but she 
only succeeded in stringing together a se- 
ries of ill-natured innuendoes. Sandwiched 
between the paragraphs of the story were 
the true gossip’s catch-words—thus :“What 
was I to think?” “What would people say 
if they knew?” “My dear, just picture 
your mother’s predicament when midnight 
struck, and there was no news!” “Of 
course, one makes allowances for an Amer- 
ican girl,” and the rest. 

Though this soured woman was a ready 
letter-writer, she was no reader, or in days 
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to come she might have parodied Pope’s 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot: 


Why did I write? What sin to me unknown 
Dipped me in ink?—my parents’, or my 
own? 

Not content with her outpouring to De- 
var, she dashed off a warning to Marigny. 
She imagined that the Frenchman would 
grin at his broken fortunes, and look about 
for another heiress! And so, abandoning 
a meal to the fever of scribbling, she 
packed more mischief into an hour than 
any elderly marriage-broker in Europe that 
day, and waddled off to the letter-box with 
a sense of consolation, strong in the belief 
that the morrow would bring telegrams to 
guide her in the fray with Mrs. Leland. 

Medenham sent a short note to his fa- 
ther, saying that he would reach London 
about midnight next day, and asking him 
to invite Aunt Susan to lunch on Tuesday. 
Then he waited in vain for sight of Sylvia 
until, driven to extremes by tea-time, he 
got one of the maids to take her an oral 
message, in which he stated that the climb 


. to the summit of the Yat could be made in 


half an hour. 

The reply was deadening. “Miss Van- 
renen says she is busy. She does not in- 
tend to leave the hotel today; and will you 
please have the car ready at eight o’clock 
tomorrow morning.” 

Then Medenham smiled ferociously, for 
he had just ascertained that the local tele- 
graph office opened at eight. “Kindly tell 
Miss Vanrenen that we had better make a 
start some few minutes earlier, because 
we have a day’s run before us,” he said. 

And he hummed a verse of “Young Loch- 
invar,”"as he moved away, thereby provok- 
ing the maidservant to an expression of 
opinion that some folk thought a lot of 
themselves—but as for London  shuffers 
and their manners—well, there! 


* * . 7 


The clouds did not lift until Sylvia was 
standing in front of that remarkable Map 
of the World which reposes behind oaken 
doors in the south aisle of Hereford cathe- 
dral. During the run from Symond’s Yat 
not even a glorious sun could dispel the 
vapors of that unfortunate Sunday. Sylvia 
had smiled a “Good-morning,” when she 
entered the car, but beyond one quick 
glance around to see if the deputy chauf- 
feur was in attendance—which Medenham 
took care he should not be—she gave no 
visible sign of yesterday’s troubles, though 
her self-contained manner showed that 
they were present in her thoughts. 

Mrs. Devar tried to be gracious, and only 
succeeded in being stilted, for the shadow 
of impending disaster lay black upon her. 
Medenham’s only thrill came when Sylvia 
asked for letters or telegrams at the Green 
Dragon and was told there was none. Evi- 
dently, Peter Vanrenen was not a man to 
create a mountain out of a mole-hill. Mrs. 
Leland might be trusted to smooth away 
difficulties; perhaps hz meant to await her 
report confidently and in silence. 

But that square of crinkled vellum on 
which Richard of Holdingham and Lafford 
had charted this strange old world of ours, 
as it appeared during the 13th century, 
helped to blow away the mists. “I never 
knew before that the Garden of Eden was 
inside the Arctic circle,” said the girl, gaz- 
ing awestricken at the symbolic drawing of 
the eating of the forbidden fruit and the 


expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise. ° 


“No later than yesterday I fancied that 
it might have been situated in the Wye 
valley,” commented Medenham. 

The cast was skillful, but the fish did not 
rise. Instead, Sylvia bent nearer to look 
at Lot’s wife, placed in situ. “Too bad, 


there is no word about America,” she said 
irrelevantly. 

“Oh, even at that date the United States 
was on the other side. You see Richard 
was a person of intelligence. He anticipat- 
ed Galileo by making the earth round, so 
he would surely get ahead of Columbus in 
guessing at a New World.” 

They were the only tourists in the ca- 
thedral at that early hour, so the attend- 
ant verger tolerated this flippancy. “In the 
left hand corner,” he recited, “you see 
Augustus Caesar delivering orders for a 
survey of .the world to the philosophers 
Nichodoxus, Theodotus, and  Polictitus. 
Near the center you have the Labyrinth 
of Crete, the Pyramids of Egypt, the House 
of Bondage, the Jews worshipping the 
Golden Calf 


“Ah, what a pity we left Mrs. Devar at 
the postoffice—how she would have ap- 
preciated this?” murmured Medenham. 

Still Sylvia refused to take the fly. “May 
we visit the library?” she asked, dazzling 
the verger with a smile in her best man- 
ner. “I have heard so much about the 
books in chains, and the Four Gospels in 
Anglo-Saxon characters. Is the volume 
really a thousand years old?” 

From the cathedral they wandered into 
the beautiful grounds of the Bishop’s Pal- 
ace, where a brass plate, set in a boundary 
wall, states in equivocal phrase that “Nell 
Gwynne, Founder of Chelsea Hospital, and 
Mother of the First Duke of St. Albans,” 
was born near the spot thus marked. Each 
remembered the irresponsible chatter of 
Saturday, but neither alluded to it, nor did 
Medenham offer to lead Sylvia to Garrick’s 
birthplace. 

Not forty-eight hours, but long years, as 
measured by the seeming trivialities that 
go to make or mar existence, spanned the 
interval between Bristol and Hereford. 
They chafed against the bonds of steel that 
yet sundered them; they resented the si- 
lent edict that aimed at parting them; by 
a hundred little artifices each made clear 
to the other that the coming separation 
was distasteful, while an eager interest in 
the commonplace supplied sure index of 
their embarrassment. And so, almost as a 
duty the west front, thte north porch, the 
close, the green, the Wye bridge, were duly 
snap-shotted and recorded in a little book 
that Sylvia carried. 

Once, while she was making a note, Me- 
denham held the camera, and happened to 
watch her as she wrote. At the top of a 
page he saw “Film 6, No. 5; Fitzroy poses 
as the First Earl of Chepstow.” Sylvia’s 
left hand hid the entry just a second too 
late. 

“T couldn’t help seeing that,” he said in- 
nocently. “If you will give me a print I 
shall have it framed, and place it among 
the other family portraits.” 

“I really meant to present you with an 
album containing all the pictures which 
turn out well,” she said. 

“You have not changed yeur good intent, 
I hope?” 

“N—no, but there will be so few. I was 
rather lazy during the first two days.” 

“You can trust me to fill in the gaps 
with exceeding accuracy.” 

“Oh! don’t let us talk as if we would 
never meet again. The world is small—to 
motorists.” 

“I had the contrary in mind,” he said 
quickly.* “If we parted today, and did not 
meet for 20 years, each of us might well be 
doubtful as to what did or did not happen 
last Friday or Saturday. But association 
strengthens and confirms such _ recollec- 
tions. I often think that memories held in 
common are the most solid foundation of 
friendship.” 


“You don’t believe, then, in love at first 
sight,” she ventured. 

“Let me be dumb rather than so misun- 
derstood!” he cried. 

Sylvia breathed deeply. She was pro- 
foundly conscious of an escape wholly due 
to his forbearance, but she was terrified 
at finding that her thankfulness was of a 
very doubtful quality. She knew now that 
this man loved her, and the knowledge was 
at once an ecstasy and a torture. As how 
wise he was, how considerate, how worthy 
of the treasure that her overflowing heart 
would heap on him! But it could not be! 


She dared not face her father, her rela- 
tives, her host of friends, and confess with 
proud humility that she had ffound her 
mate in some unknown Englishman, the 
hired driver of a motor-car. At any rate, 
in that moment of exquisite agony, Sylvia 
did not know what she might dare when 
put to the test. Her lips parted, her eyes 
glistened, and she turned aside to gaze 
blindly at the distant Welsh hills. “If we 
don’t hurry,” she said with the slowness of 
desperation, “we shall never complete our 
program by nightfall. And we must not 
forget that Mrs. Leland awaits us at Ches- 
ter.” 

“Tonight I shall realize the feelings of 
Charles the First when he witnessed the 
defeat of his troops at the battle of Rowton 
Moor,” was Medenham’s savage growl. 

Hardly aware of her own words, Sylvia 
murmured: “Though defeated, the poor 
king did not lose hope.” 

“No; the Stuart’s only virtue was their 
stubbornness. By the way, I am a Stuart.” 

“Evidently that is why you are flying 
from Chester,” she contrived to say with a 
little laugh. ‘ 

“I pin my faith in the Restoration,” he 
retorted. “It is a fair parallel. It took 
Charles 20 years to reach Rowton Moor, 
but the modern clock moves quicker, for 
I am there in five days.” 

“I am tf good at dates——” she began, 
but Mrs. Devar discovered them from afar, 
and fluttered a telegram. They hastened 
to her—Sylvia flushed at the thought that 
she might be recalled to London—which 
she would not regret, since a visit to the 
dentist today is better than the toothache 
all next week—and Medenham §steeled 
against imminent unmasking. 

But Mrs. Devar’s main business in life 
was self. “I have just heard from James,” 
she cooed. “He promised to run up to 
Shrewsbury today, but finds he cannot 
spare the time. Count Edouard told him 
that Mr. Vanrenen was in town, and he 
regrets he was unable to call before he 
left.” 

“Before who left?” demanded Sylvia. 

“Your father, dear.” 

“Left for where?” 

Mrs. Devar screwed her eyes at the pink 
slip. “That is all it says. Just ‘left’.” 

“That doesn’t sound right, anyhow,” 
laughed Medenham. 

“Oh, but this is too ridiculous!” and Syl- 
via’s foot stamped. “I have never before 
known my father to behave in this Jack- 
in-the-box fashion.” 

Mrs. Leland will clear up the whole mys- 
tery,” volunteered Medenham. 

“But what mystery is there?” purred Mrs. 
Devar, blinking first at one and then at the 
other. She bent over the telegram again. 

“James sent this message from the West 
Strand at 9:30 a.m. Perhaps he had just 
heard of Mr. Vanrenen’s departure,” she 
said. 

Judging from Sylvia’s occasional refer- 
ences to her father’s character and. asso- 
ciates, Medenham fancied it was much 
more likely that the American railway 
magnate had merely refused to meet Cap- 
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tain Devar. But therein he was mistaken. 
At the very hour that the three were set- 
tling themselves in the Mercury before 
taking the road to Leominster, Mr. Van- 
renen, driven by a perturbed but silent 
Simmonds, stopped the car on the out- 
skirts of Whitchurch and asked an intelli- 
gent-looking boy if he had noticed the 
passing of an automobile numbered 
XL 4000. 

“I s’pose you mean a motor-car, sair?” 
said the boy. 

Vanrenen, a tall man, thin, close-lipped, 
with high cheek-bones and long nose, a 
man utterly unlike his daughter save for 
the wide-open all-seeing eyes smiled at 
the naive correction; with that smile some 
enchanter’s wand mirrored Sylvia in her 
father’s face. Even Simmonds who had 
seen no semblance of a smile in the fea- 
tures of the chilly skeptical man by whom 
he was dragged out of bed at an unearthly 
hour in the morning at Bristol witnessed 
the alchemy and marveled. 

“Yes sir, rather,” continued the boy, 
brimming over with enthusiasm. “The 
gentleman went along the Hereford road, 
he did, yesterday mornin’, He kem back, 
too, wid a shuffer, an’ he’s a-stayin’ at the 
Symond’s Yat hotel.” 

Peter Vanrenen frowned, and Sylvia van- 
ished, to be replaced by the Wall street 
speculator who had “made a pyramid in 
Milwaukees.” Whence, then, had Sylvia 
telephoned? Of course, his alert.mind hit 
on a missed mail as the genesis of the 
run to Hereford early on Sunday, but he 
asked himself why he had not been told 
of a changed address? He could not guess 
that Sylvia would have mentioned the fact 
had she spoken to him, but in the flurry 
and surprise of hearing that he was not 
in the hotel she forgot to tell the attend- 
ant who took her message that she was 
at Symond’s Yat and not at Hereford. 

“Are you sure about the car?” he said, 
rendered somewhat skeptical by the boy’s 
over-fullness of knowledge. 

“Yes, sir. Didn’t me an’ Dick Davies 
watch for it all chapel time?” 

“But why ?—for that car in particular?” 

“The gentleman bust his tire, an’ we 
watched him mendin’ it, an’ he set us a 
sum, an’ promised us a bob each if we did 
ae 

“Meanwhile he went to Hereford and 
back ?” 

“I s’pose so, sir.” 

Peter Vanrenen’s attention was held by 
that guarded answer, and, being an Amer- 
ican, he was ever ready to absorb informa- 
tion, especially in matters appertaining to 
figures. “What was the sum?” he said. 

To his very keen annoyance he found 
that he could not determine straight off 
how long two men would take to mow a 
field of grass, which one of them would 
cut in four days and the other in three. 
Indeed he almost caught himself saying 
“three days and a half,” but stopped short 
of that folly. 

“About a day and three-quarters,” he -es- 
sayed before the silence grew irksome. 

“Wrong, sir. Is it worth a bob?” and 
the urchin grinned delightedly. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“A day and five-sevenths, ’ecos one man 
can do one quarter in a day, and t’other 
man a third, which together is seven- 
twelfths, leavin’ five-twelfths to be done 
next day.” 

Though the millionaire was nettled, he 
did not show it, but paid the shilling with 
apparent good grace. “Did you find that 
out—or was it Dick Davies?” 

“Both of us, sir, wiv’ a foot rule.” 

“And how far is the Symond’s Yat hotel, 
measured by that rule?” 





“Half a mile, sir, down that there lane.” 

While traveling slowly in the narrow 
way, Simmonds turned his head. “It 
doesn’t follow that because the boy saw 
Viscount Medenham yesterday, his lord- 
ship is here now, sir,” he said. 

“You just do as you are told and pass 
no remarks,” snapped Vanrenen. 

If the head of the house of Vanrenen 
were judged merely by that somewhat un- 
worthy retort he would not be judged 
fairly. He was tired physically, worried 
mentally; he had been brought from Paris 
at an awkward moment; he was naturally 
devoted to his daughter; he believed that 
Medenham was an unmitigated scamp and 
Simmonds his tool; and his failure to 
solve Medenham’s Recreation Hour puzzle- 
problem still ‘rankled. These considera- 
tions, among others, may be pleaded in 
his behalf. 

But if Simmonds, who had stood on 
Spion Kop, refused to be browbeaten by a 
British earl, he certainly would not grovel 
before an American plutocrat. He had en- 
dured a good deal since five o’clock that 
morning. He told his tale honestly and 
fully; he even sympathized with a father’s 
distress, though assured in his own mind 
that it was wholly unwarranted; he was 
genuinely sorry on hearing that Mr. Van- 
renen had been searching the many hotels 
of Bristol for two hours before he came 
to the right one. But to be treated like a 
serf?—no, not if Simmonds knew it! 

The car stopped with a jerk. Out leaped 
the driver. “Now you can walk to the ho- 
tel,” he said, though he distinguished the 
hotel by an utterly inappropriate adjective. 

The more sudden the crisis, the more 
prepared was Vanrenen—that was his 
noted characteristic, whether dealing with 
men or money, 

“What has bitten you” he demanded 
calmly. : 

“You must find somebody else to do your 
detective work that is all,” came the stolid 
answer. 

“Don’t be a mule.” 

“I’m not a mule. You’re makin’ a row 
about nothing. Viscount Medenham is a 
gentleman to his finger tips, and if you 
were one you’d know that he wouldn’t 
hurt a hair of Miss Vanrenen’s head, or 
any lady’s for that matter” 

“Where my daughter_is concerned, I am 
not a gentleman, or a viscount, or a per- 
son who makes rows. I am just a father— 
a plain simple father—who thinks more of 
his girl than of any other object in this 
wide world. If I have hurt your feelings 
I am sorry. If I am altogether mistaken 
I'll apologize and pay. I’m paying now. 
This trip will probably cost me $50,000, 
that I could have scooped in were I in 
aris tomorrow. ~Your game is to attend 
to the motor part of the contract and leave 
the rest to me. Shove ahead, and step 
lively. 


Cured His Rupture 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk 
several years ago. Doctors said my only hope of 
cure was an operation. Trusses did me no good. 
Finally I got hold of something that quickly and 
completely cured me. Years have passed and the 
rupture has never returned, although I am doing 
hard work as a carpenter. There was no opera- 
tion, no lost time, no trouble. I have nothing to 
sell, but will give full information about how you 
may find a complete cure without operation, if 
you write to me, Eugene M. Pullen, Carpenter, 
461-D Marcellus Avenue, Manasquan, N. J. Better 
eut out this notice and show it to any others who 
are ruptured—you may save a life or at least stop 


the misery of rupture and the worry and danger 
of an operation.—Advt. 
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To his lasting credit, Simmonds obeyed; 
but the row had cleared the air; Vanrenen 
liked the man, and felt now that his orig- 
inal estimate of his worth was justified. 
At the hotel, of course, he had much more 
to learn than he expected. Oddly enough, 
the praises showered on Fitzroy confirmed 
him in the opinion that Sylvia was the 
victim of a clever knave, be he titled aris- 
tocrat or mere adventurer. For the first 
time, too, he began to suspect Mrs. Devar 
of complicity in the plot! 

A nice kind of chaperon she must be to 
let his girl go boating with a chauffeur on 
the Wye! And her Sunday’s illness was a 
palpable pretence—an arranged affair, no 
doubt, to permit more boating and dally- 
ing in this fairyland of forest and river. 
What thanks he owed to that Frenchman, 
Marigny! 

Indeed, it was easy to hoodwink this 
hard-headed man in aught that affected 
Sylvia. Count Edouard displayed a good 
deal of tact when he called at the Savoy 
hotel late the previous night, but his ob- 
vious relief at finding Vanrenen in had 
induced the latter to depart for Bristol by 
a midnight train rather than trust to Mrs. 
Leland’s leisured strategy. 

He did not go straight to Hereford for 
the best of reasons. He had told Sylvia of 
Mrs. Leland’s coming, and had heard of, 
if not from, her in response to his letter. 
If he rushed off now to intercept the mo- 
torists at Hereford he would defeat the 
very purpose he had in view, which was to 
interpose an effectual shield between the 
scoundrelly lordling and his prey, while 
avoiding any risk of hurting his daugh- 
ter’s feelings. 

Moreover, he was eminently a just man. 
Hearing from Marigny that Simmonds,sthe 
original cause of gll the trouble, was skulk- 


ing at Bristol to Bristol he went. From that 


starting point, with*his knowledge of Syl- 
via’s probable route, he could surely pick 
up traces of the predatory car at most 
towns through which it passed. Moreover, 
he could choose his own time for joining 
the party in front, which by this time he 
was fully resolved on, either at Chester or 
farther north. 

Transcending these minor features of a 
disturbing affair was his self-confessed 
fear of Sylvia. In the unfathomed deeps 
of a father’s love for such a daughter there 
is ever an element of fear. Not for all his 
wealth would. Vanrenen cast a shadow on 
the unsullied intimacy of their affection. 
Therefore, he would be wary, circumspect, 
ready to accept as most credible theories 
which he would scout in any other condi- 
tions, quick to discern the truth, slow to 
point out wherein an inexperienced girl 
had erred, but merciless to the fortune- 
hunter who had so jeopardized Sylvia’s 
happiness and his own. 

Hence, his appearance at the Symond’s 
Yat hotel seemed to have no more serious 
import than a father’s wish to delight his 
daughter by an unexpected participation in 
her holiday. No secret had been made as 
to the Mercury’s halting-place that day. 
Sylvia herself had written the address in 
the hotel register, adding a request that 
letters, if any, were to be forwarded to 
Windermere. 

By chance, the smiling landlady’s curi- 
osity as to Fitzroy raised a new specter. 
“He must be a gentleman,” she said, “be- 
cause he belongs to the Thames Rowing 
Club; he also spoke and acted like one. 
Why did he employ an assistant chauffeur? 
That is most unusual.” 

Vanrenen could only explain that ar- 
rangements for the tour were made during 
his absence in France, so he was not fully 
posted as to details. 


“Oh, they did not intend to remain here 
on Saturday, but Miss Vanrenen liked the 
place, and seemed to be rather taken with 
the hotel”—whereat the millionaire nodded 
his complete agreement—“‘so Mr. Fitzroy 
telegraphed for a man named Dale to 
come from Hereford. There was some mis- 
understanding, however, and Dale only ar- 
rived yesterday in the car. He left by an 
early train this morning after doing the 
garage work.” 

Simmonds, candor itself about Meden- 
ham, had said no word of the Earl of Fair- 
holme or of Dale. Marigny, of course, was 
silent as to the Earl, since it might have 
ruined his last faint hope of success had 
the two perplexed fathers met; Simmonds’s 
recent outburst opposed an effectual bar to 
further questioning; so Vanrenen was free 
to deduce all sorts of possibilities from 
the existence of yet another villainous 
chauffeur. 

Unhappily he availed himself of the op- 
portunity- to the full. The fair country- 
side and the good food of the March coun- 
ties had little or no appeal to him thence- 
forth. He pined to be in Chester yet re- 
strained the impulse that urged a frenzied 
scurry to the banks of the Dee for he was 
adamant in his resolve not to seem to have 
pursued Sylvia but rather to have joined 
her as the outcome of a mere whim after 
she had met Mrs. Leland. 

The Mercury arrived at Ludlow long be- 
fore Vanrenen crossed the Wye bridge at 
Hereford. Medenham stopped: the car at 
The Feathers that famous magpie among 
British inns, where Sylvia admired and 


~photographed some excellent wood-carving, 


and saw an iron-studded door which has 
shut out revelers and the night on each 
alternate round of the clock since 1609 if 
not longer. 

If they hurried over luncheon they were 
content to dawdle in the picturesque streets 
and Sylvia was reluctant to leave the fine 
old castle, in which Milton’s “Masque of 
Comus” was first played on Michaelmas 
night of 1634. At first, she yielded only to 
the flood of memories pent in every Amer- 
ican brain when the citizen of the New 
World stands in one of these treasure- 
houses of history and feels the passing of 
its dim pageants; when they stood togeth- 
er in the ruined banqueting hall, Meden- 
ham gave play to his imagination, and 
Strove to reconstruct a scene once spread 
before the bright eyes of a maiden long 
since dead. 

“You will please regard yourself,” he 
said, “as the Lady Alice Egerton, daughter 
of the Earl of Bridgewater, Lord President 
of the Marches of Wales who, with her 
two brothers, was benighted in the Forest 
of Heywood while riding to Ludlow to wit- 
ness her father’s installation in his high 
office. Milton was told of her adventures 
by Henry Lawes, the musician, ard he 
wrote the ‘Masque of Comus’ to delight her 
and her friends. Have you read ‘Comus’?” 

“No,” said Sylvia, almost timidly, for 
she was beginning to fear this masterful 
man, whose enthusiasm caught her to his 
very soul at such moments. 

“Ah, but you shall. It ranks high among 
the miracles of English poetry wrought by 
Milton. Many a mile from Ludlow have I 
called to mind one of its incomparable 
passages— 


A thousand phantasies 

Begin to throng into my memory, 

Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows 
dire, 

And airy tongues that syllable men’s names 

On sands, and shores, and desert wilder- 
nesses. 


And now you, the heroine of the masque, 
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must try to imagine that you are lost in 
a wild wood represented by a carpet spread 
here in the center of the hall. Seated there 
on a dais is your father, the earl, sur- 
rounded by his officers and retainers. Near 
you are your brothers, Lord Brackley and 
Thomas Egerton, so blinded by sprites that 
they cannot see you, though keen enough 
to note the bright eyes and flushed cheeks 
of other ladies of high degree bidden to 
Ludlow from neighboring. shires for the 
merry-making. And mark you, this is no 
rude gathering of unlettered squires and 
rough men-at-arms. How is it possible 
that an uncultured throng should listen 
rapturously to the noblest performance of 
the kind that exists in any language, 
wherein ‘each speech is a majestic solilo- 
quy, eloquent, sublime, with an uncloying 
word-music acclaimed by three centuries?” 

The sheer wonder in Sylvia’s face warned 
him that this brief excursion into the pages 
of Macauley had better cease, so he focused 
his thoughts on the actual representation 
of the masque in which he had taken part 
10 years ago at Fairholme. 

“I must ask you to concede that the lords 
and ladies, the civic dignitaries and their 
wives, for whose amusement Milton spread 
the pinions of his genius, were far better 
equipped to understand his lyric flights 
than any similar assemblage that could be 
collected haphazard in some modern cas- 
tle. They did not pretend—they knew. 
Even you, Lady Alice, could frame a neat 
verse in Latin and cap some pleasant jest 
with a line from Homer. When Milton 
dreamed aloud of bathing in the Elysian 
dew of the rainbow, of inhaling the scents 
of nard and cassia, ‘which the musky wings 
of the Zephyr scatter through the cedared 
alleys of the Hesperides, they followed 
each turn and swoop of his fancy with an 
active sense of its truth and beauty. And 
what a brilliant company! How the red 
flare of torch and cresset would flicker on 
the sheen of silk, the luster of velvet, the 
polished brightness of morion and spear. 
I think I can see those gallant gentlemen 
and fine ladies grouped round the players 
who told of the strange pranks played by 
the God of Mirth. Perhaps that same fair 
Alice, who supplied the motive of the 
masque as well as its leading lady, may 
be linked with you by stronger ties than 
those of mere feminine grace——” 

Sylvia did not blush; she grew white, 
but shook her head. 

“You cannot tell,” he said. “ ‘Comus’ was 
played in Ludlow only 14 years after the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in New 
England, and 1 would remind you that we 
stocked the new nation in the West with 
some of the bluest blood in Britain. Even 
in this hall there were Puritans whose as- 
cetic tastes disapproved of Milton’s imag- 
eries, of children play-acting, of the brave 
show made by the gentry 5d 

“My mother’s people lived in Pennsyl- 
vania for generations,” she broke in with 
a strange wistfulness. | 

“I knew it,” he cried tin triumph. “Tell 
me the names of the first-nighters at the 
Milton theater, Ludiow, on that autumn 
evening in 1634, and warrant me to find 
you an authentic ancestor.” 

Sylvia bent a puzzled brow at him. “After 
this, I shall apply myself to ‘Comus’ with 
added comprehension,” she said. “But— 
you take my breath away; have you, then, 
delved so deep in the mine of English his- 
tory that you can people most every ruined 
pile in Britain with the men and women of 
the dead years?” 

He laughed, and colored a little, with 
true British confusion at having been 
caught in an extravagant mood. “There 
you lay bare the mummer,” he said. “What 





clever fellows actors would be if. they 
grasped the underlying realities of all the 
fine words they mouth! No; I quote 
‘Comus’ only because on one half-forgot- 
ten occasion I played in it.” 

“Where?” 

The prompt question took him unawares. 
“At Fairholme,” he said. 

“Is that another castle?” 

“No—-merely a Georgian residence.” 

“I seem to have heard of it—somewhere 
—I can’t remember.” e 

He remembered quite well—was not Mrs. 
Devar, student of Burke, sitting in the car 
at the castle gate? 

“Oh, we must hurry,” he said shamefac- 
edly. “I have kept you here too long, for 
we have yet to ‘trace huge forests and un- 
harbor’d heaths; infamous hills and sandy 
perilous wilds’ before we see Chester—and 
Mrs. Leland.” 

With that the bubble was pricked, and 
staid Ludlow became a busy market-town 
again, its streets blocked by the barrows 
of hucksters and farmers’ carts, its con- 
verging roads thronged with cattle. At 
Shrewsbury, Medenham was vouchsafed a 
gleam of frosty humor by Mrs. Devar’s 
anxiety lest her son might have obeyed 
her earlier injunctions, and kept tryst at 
The Raven after all. That trivial diversion 
soon passed. He hoped that Sylvia would 
share the front seat with him in the final 
run to Chester; but she remained tucked 
up in the tonneau, and the dread that 
kept her there was bitter-sweet to him, 
since it betrayed her increasing lack of 
confidence in herself. 

The rendezvous was at the Grosvenor 
hotel, and Medenham had made up his 
mind how to act long before the red towers 
of Chester cathedral glowed above the 
city’s haze in the fire of a magnificent sun- 
set. Dale was waiting on the pavement 
when the Mercury drew up at the galleried 
entrance to the hotel. 

Medenham leaped down. “Good-by, Miss 
Vanrenen!” he said, holding out his hand. 
“I can catch an early train to town by 
hurrying away at once. This is Dale, who 
will take my place. He is thoroughly reli- 
able, and an even more careful driver than 
I am.” 

“Are you really going—like that?” fal- 
tered Sylvia, and her face blanched at the 
suddenness of it. 

“Yes. I shall have the pleasure of see- 
ing you in London when you return.” 

Their hands met in a firm clasp. Mrs. 
Devar, too flustered at first to gasp more 
than an “Oh!” of astonishment, leaned 
forward and shook his hand with marked 
cordiality. “You must tell Dale to take 
great care of us,” she said knowingly. 

“I think he realizes the exceeding trust 
I repose in him,” he said, but the accom- 
panying smile was meant for Sylvia, and 
she read into it a farewell that presaged 
many things. 

He disappeared without another word. 
When a slim, elegantly-gowned lady had 
hastened to the door from the drawing- 
room, whence she was summoned by a 
page, she found two dust-covered figures 
in the act of alighting for a well-appointed 
car. Her next glance was at the solemn 
jowl of the chauffeur. 

“Sylvia, my darling girl!” she cried, 
with arms thrown wide. 

There could be no doubting the hearti- 
ness of the greeting and in that motherly 
embrace Sylvia felt a repose, a security, 
that she had been wilfully skeptical of 
during many weary hours. But polite 


usage called for an introduction, and Mrs. 
Leland and Mrs. Devar eyed each other 
warily, with smiles of convention. 


(Continued next week.) 
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Here’s an opportunity to earn big money— 
$6 to $12 a day, with easy work, all your time 
or spare time and obtain a Ford Automobile 
free besides. A straightout from the shoulder 
business proposition. No voting or guessing 
contest. We want wide-awake men and women 
to introduce into every home our famous 

ZANOL Pure Food Products, Non-Alcoholic 
Food Flavors in tubes, Toilet Préparations, 
Perfumes and Soaps; 250 other light 
weight household necessities. 

MAKE $60 A WEEK EASY. 
No experience necessary—we teach you 
how, give you the right start and help 
you make a success. Absolutely ne limit 
to your earning power, Wecan useonly § 

certain number of General Agents 

so get in touch with us at ence. 
We furnish our representa- 
tives with a free automobile. 
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Puts An End to 
Catarrh Troubles 


You Inhale and Exhale This Medication 
and—Away Goes Your Catarrh 


There must be readers suffering from 
chronic catarrh who would like to know 
how they can stop catching cold after cold, 
for they must realize that sooner or later 
this may lead to serious deafness and in- 
jury to the system in general. 

Dr. Blosser, a respected physician, and 
for forty-three years an enormously suc- 

cessful specialist in 
catarrh, is the dis- 
coverer of a pleas- 
ant, direct method 
that can be used 
by man, woman or 
child. 

His Remedy is made 
from medicinal herbs, 
flowers and berries, 
which you smoke in a 
dainty pipe or cigarette, 

\ and inhale the 4 in- 
to all the air passages. It contains no tobacco, 
even though it is used in the same manner. 

Dr. Blosser’s Catarrh Remedy is equally effective 
in all forms of catarrh, 
bronchial irritation, 
asthma, catarrhal head- 
ache and ear troubles 
that may lead to deaf- 
ness. You will breathe 
better and feel better 
after using it. 

For ten cents (in coin 
or stamps) a small pack- 
age will be mailed, con- 
taining some of the 
Remedy made into ciga- 
rettes, also some Reme- 
dy for smoking in a pipe 
and a neat little pipe. Month’s supply,either form, 
costs one dollar. Address THE BLOSSER COM- 
PANY, Box 2746, Atlanta, Ga.—Advt. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent.. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 





. L, Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has diseovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to make a 
paint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable 
for outside or inside painting, It is the cement 
principle applied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 
face, Wood, stope or brick, spreads and looks like 
oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 135 North 
Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial package, also color card and full information 
showing you how you can save a good many dollars. 
Write today. 


Automatic Repeating Rifle 





GP Fires 
20 Shots in 
One Loading 


This is a régular size 
autédmatic revolver. 
Shoots B. B. shots ob- 
tainable anywhere, 
same as other rifles and 
guns Repeats 20 times 
with one loading. Hand- 
somely: finished in gun —— 
metal. No caps or load necessary. as it works 
with a spring and shoots with is and ac- 
curacy. Simply load with 20 B. B. shot, then 
ress the trigger. Nothing to explode — abso- 
lutely harmless and safe. Remember, it is not 
& mere toy, but the same size and shape asa 


REGULAR AUTOMATIC. Sent complete with a round of 
shot for ONLY 25¢ postpaid. ~ : Y. : 


Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 806, 54 W.LakeSt.,Chicago 


MARION NORMAL INSTITUTE 


And Business University. A well established school. Ac- 
credited. Students from all sections of America. Resident and 
correspondence courses. Live, healthful, beautiful city. Modern 
Business University has more openings than can fill. Low rates 
willinterest you. S. P. Hatton, President, Marion, Indiana. 
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“Hotel waiters are not at all like they 
used to be.” 

“No. Formerly you told a~waiter what 
you wanted to eat. Now he tells you what 
you can have.”—Washington Star. 


“Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you,” quoted Markley. “That’s 
the golden rule, and I believe in it, too, 
don’t you?” 

“Well,” replied Burroughs, “if I did I’d 
be offering to lend you $10 this minute.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


“Should one kiss a young man good- 
night?” 

“If you can’t get rid of him any other 
way, I consider it permissible.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


“It tells here in this paper about a wom- 
an who has worked for a railroad for 25 
years as a watchman.” 

“Must be a good looker.”—Judge. 


“Pride goes before a fall.” 

“Nonsense. I was not in the least proud 
of the icy sidewalk in front of my house.” 
—Washington Star. 


“A man dat’s allus thinkin’ “bout his- 
self,” said Uncle Eben, “don’t give his 
brain enough exercise to keep him fum 
gettin’ narrow-minded.”—Washington Star. 


“Speaking of the Manual of Arms,” writes 
Napoleon II, from Fort Oglethorpe, Chat- 
tanooga, “do you know the wrist-watch 
movement, done in five counts? (1) Ex- 
tend left arm smartly to front so that 
sleeve will be pulled back, revealing wrist 
watch. (2) Look hard at watch. (3) Bring 
watch closer and look harder. (4) Put 
watch to ear and listen intently. (5) Ask 
your neighbor ‘What time is it??”—New 
York Tribune. 


Judge—Your statement doesn’t agree 
with that of the last witness. 

Witness—That’s easily accounted for, 
your honor. He’s a bigger liar than I am, 
—Boston Transcript. 

NManager (to late messenger)—You’ve 
been away over half an hour, and only 
had to go around the corner! 

Messenger—Well, a man dropped half a 
dollar in the gutter. 

Manager—And did it take half an hour 
to find it? 

Messenger—No, sir, but I had to wait 
till the man went away.—Pearson’s Weekly. 

“Did your wife give you a smoking jack- 
et to wear around the house?” 

“She was going to. But she took a look 
at the coal pile and then bought me a big 
overcoat and a pair of ear muffs—Wash- 
ington Star. 


“Do you understand the cause of the 
girls’ quarrel?” 

“Well, I’m told it was six feet tall, with 
broad shoulders and a khaki shirt—Boston 
Transcript. 


Miss Passay—You have saved my life, 


young man. How can I repay you? How 
can I show my gratitude? - Are you mar- 
ried? 

Young Man—Yes; come and be a cook 
for us—Woman’s Home Companion. 


Where are you going with that goat, 
little boy?” 


“Down to the lake. Come along if you 





wanter see some fun. This here goat has 


jest et a crate of sponges, an’ I’m goin’ 
down an’ let him drink.”—Toledo Blade. 


Mrs. Exe—They say cihe’s crazy over 
shopping. 

Mrs. Wye—She is. Why, her poor hus- 
band complains that she pulls the bed 
clothes off him almost everynight—thinks 
she’s’ examining dress goods at a bargain 
crush.—Boston Transcript. 


“Why did you break your engagement 
with that school teacher?” 

“If I failed to show up at her house every 
evening, she expected me to bring a writ- 
ten excuse signed by my mother.”—New 
York Evening Mail. 


Head Clerk—What do you mean by btg. 
sis.? 

New Clerk—Bathing suits. They are ab- 
breviated this summer.—Wisconsin Sphinx. 


“You are the ultimate consumer.” 

“I’m not,” protested Mr. Grosslots, “with 
wheatless days, meatless days and every- 
thingless days, I’m not worth mentioning 
as an ultimate consumer. I’m the original 
economizer.”—Washington Star. 


Mrs. Bodger—Was I skeered? Why, 
when the bombs began to drop I werry 
nigh went into italics!—London Opinion. 


Pessim—Life is not worth living. 
Optim—You talk like an undertaker try- 
ing to drum up trade.—Boston Transcript. 


THOSE LATE STAYERS. 
Miss Nyse.—The doctor says you mustn’t 
call any more. 
Cholly Staylate—Did he say that? 
Miss Nyse—Well, he said that I needed 
eight, hours’ sleep.—Boston Transcript. 


“Shall I sing Tosti’s ‘Good-bye’?” in- 
quired the young man who tries so hard to 
be entertaining. 

“I don’t care whose you use,” replied 
Miss Cayenne. “And don’t bother to sing 
it. Just say it."—Washington Star. 


Staylate—I see a French physician says 
that yawning is good for the health. 

The Girl—Indeed. I’ve wondered a num- 
ber of times why I’ve been so unusually 
well since you began coming here.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

Arthur—Why is it, fairest Evangeline, 
that when I am with you the hands on 
that clock seem to take wings and fly?” 

Stern voice (at the head of the stairs)— 
Without wishing to be impertinent, young 
man, I simply want to observe that them 
hands hain’t got nothin’ on the ones on 
our gas meter.—Judge. 


WOULD STOP HUBBY’S “SKY-HOOTIN”. 


A big negress came before a Virginia 
judge the other day, seeking redress for 
domestic troubles. 

“I’s a wronged woman,” she declared, in 
a give-me-back-my-child-you-villain tone, 
“an’ I wants redress fru dis yere co’t.” 

“Tell me about your trouble,” said the 
kind-hearted judge. , 

“It’s about mah ole man. He’s done been 
ca’yin’ on plumb scannalous wif a lot of 
dese yeh young niggah gals, an it’s got so 
baad twil I don’ see him no moah’s once a 
week. Sompin’s gottah be did!” 

“H’m! I see,” said the judge. “You are 
seeking a divorce—a legal separation—is 
that it?” 


“Go “long, man! Divo’ce nothin’! Think 
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I’s gwine t’? gib him what he wants, and 
"low dat man who, ’spite all his cussedness, 
is de han’somest niggah in Coon Tree Hol- 
ler, t? go sky-hootin’ roun’ ’mong dem lit- 
tle yaller gals? N’, sah! I doin’ want no 
divo’ce, n’r dat legal septitution you-all’s 
talkin’ about. N’, sah, jedge. What I 
yants is an injunction.”—Current Litera- 
ture. : 





WHEATLESS DAYS. 


Dese wheatless days don’ bothah me, 
Ner wuk me no annoy. 

De trouble am ah jes’ can’t see 
How to spressify mah joy! 

Dat white wheat bread am mighty fine, 
Hot biscuits in de mo’n 

Jes mek this darky’s eyeballs shine, 
But bring me mine in co’n. 


Dese white folks dat nebbah live 
Down in de good ol’ Souf, 

Don’ know de pleasyuh hoecake give, 
Uh meltin’ in you’ mouf. 

An’ cracklin’ co’n bread, my Lawd, man! 
Yo’ sho’ is glad yo’ bo’n. 

When Dinah shek it out de pan, 
Made ob de good ol’ co’n. 


Some mo’in’ in de dawnin’ light, 
Yo’ peek out throo de do’, 

“An’ see de fros’ all gleamin’ white, 
An’ heah de cawin’ crow, 

De win’ so col’ yo’ git de shakes, 
An’ po’ yo’s’f uh ho’n. 

An’ eat fo’ stacks uh griddle cakes 
Made ob de good ol’ co’n 


Uh co’se I’s glad tuh hab white bread, 
Hit look jes’ like de snow. 
But jes de same when all am said, 
Mah spi’uts-would be low, 
Ef eve’ywheah ah wanduhs ’roun’ 
De whole wide lan’ was sho’n; 
An’ no place on de blessed groun’ 
Was filled wif growin’ co’n. 
—Kansas City Star. 


Wonderful Eco 
Producer 


Any poultry raiser can easily double his profits by 
doubling the egg production of his hens. A scientific 
tonic has been discovered that revitalizes the flock and makes hens 
work allthe time, The tonic is called “ More Eggs.” 

Give your hens a few cents’ worth of ‘‘More Eggs,”’ 
and you will be amazed and delighted with results. 


A Dollar’s worth of “More Eggs” will 
double this year’s production of eggs 














To try this great profit-maker, write B. J. Reefer, 
poultry expert, 145 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., 
who will send you a season's supply of “More Eggs” Tonic 
for $1.00 (prepaid). 

So confident is Mr. Reefer of the results, that a 
million-dollar bank guarantees if you are not abso- 
lutely satisfied your dollar will be returned on request, and the 
“More Eggs” costs you nothing. 

Send a dollar today, or ask Mr. Reefer for his Free poultry 
book that tells the experience of a man who has made a fortune 
out of poultry. 


RHEUMATISM 


RECIPE 


I will gladly send any Rheumatism sufferer a 
Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
ly Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
infammatory Rheumatism of long standing after 
everything else I tried had failed me. I have given 
it to many sufferers who believed their cases hope- 
less, yet they found relief from their suffering by 
taking these simple herbs. It also relieves Sciatica 
promptly, as well as Neuralgia, and is a wonderful 
blood purifier, You ure most welcome to this Herb 
Recipe if you will send for it at once. I believe 
you will consider it a God-Send after you have put 
it to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
in it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking, I will gladly send this Recipe— 
absolutely free—to any sufferer who will send 
name and address. W, K, SUTTON, 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


TT f $ monthly year around, sell- 
A ENTION . Make 175 ing or mailing music. Why 
look further? Send 10 ets. for proof including beautiful new 
musicto WEBBER MUSIC CO., Boston, Massachusetts. 
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STOP HERE--SELLTHE EISEN REGULATOR 
for Ford headlights. Going like wildfire everywhere. Gives splen- 
did driving light at low speed, keeps bulbs from burning out, 
operates automatically. Wanted for every Ford. Big profits quick. 
Listen: Siler, Okla., sells 12 daily, profit $20; McFarland, Neb., 
made $3,420 in 17 weeks. No experience necessary---we show you 
how. Notsoldin stores. Sales guaranteed. No capital necessary, 
Write today for special offer. Address, Eisen Instrument Co., 
673 Valentine Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


$25 to $300 FOR IDEAS or suggestions suitable for 
PAID 





photoplays Experience unnecessary. Com 
plete outline sent FREE to any address, 


ANYONE Write, PRODUCERS LEAGUE 


506, St. Louis, Mo. 











Stop CONSTIPATION 


by using LI!VERETTES. 90 per ct. of all disease 
Starts from constipation Normally acting bowels 
means clean blood, clean blood means health. 
LIVERETTES SENT FREE 

to prove their merit. Send 10¢to cover postage and 
packing for generous sample and banish this dan- 
gerous disease. Nothing like them on the market. Pleasant 
to take, non-habit forming, free from injurious 
drugs,inuseoverl5 years. Reliable Remedies 
Co., Dept. 2, 30 Church Street, New York 














FLOYD COOK 
Beacon, lowa 


ST ART nice littie business your 


own; six valuable formulas 





Thousands Clerks at Washington wanted by U. 8. 
Government. Men and Women, 18 or over. $100 
month. 7 hour day. 380 days vacation with pay. 
Be a patriot. Your country wants you. Help her. 
Short hours. Easy work. Common education suffi- 
cient. No pull needed. Write immediately for free 
list of positions open. Do it to-day. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. L-172, Rochester, N. Y. 





L The Pathfinder can furnish any 
magazine or newspaper (no mat- 
us ter where published) in combina- 
tion with a subscription to the Path- 

5 AV finder at money saving prices. 
We do not publish a combina- 
SUBSCRIPTIO tion list, but 
ask our friends 

MONE to send us a list of the pa- 
pers desired, and allow s 

FOR to quote our low prices for same 
before. placing order. Wen you 


YOU find we can save you money send 
us your order. The Pathfinder. 
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Subscription Price $1.50 per year 

















Special Combination Offer 









































for $1.50; or in combination: 
















The Pathfinder ..... 
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ctor — Primary Plans 


The Best National Publication for Teachers 


INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
recognized as the formost educational magazine in the world, 
by far excelling all other educational journals in size, circulation, 
character of contents and helpfulness to teachers. 
monthly during the school year from September to June inclusive, 
and each number is filled with the choicest and best educational 
material obtainable. 

The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 

des and of rural schools, and_comprise Methods, Aids and Sug- 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
metic, Geography, History, Spelling, Picture Study, Agriculture, 
Drawing, Penmanship, Hygiene, Busy Work and many other topics, 


The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 
lected from the most successful educators and teachers in their 
respective branches and their articles present the latest and most 
approved methods in use in the schoolroom. 


Particular attention is given to illustrations, which include 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
Language Lessons, Designs for Calendars, Borders, Blackboard 
Drawings, etc. 
tinctive feature, 1 
out. Large size pictures for Picture Study are given with small 
ictures for pupils’ use. 1 I 
intertainment Material, consisting of Plays, Exercises, Pieces to 
- Speak, Music and Programs for Sp 
change and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable department. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 1s enthusiastically endorsed 
by Superintendents, Principals and leading educatcrs everywhere. 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are desirous of enhancing their success. 

We feel particularly fortunate in being able to give 
our readers an opportunity to secure Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, at a bargain price. 
compares with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in 
plied. That fully one-third of the teachers in Ame 
popularity. We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 


Address: THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 






PLANS is everywhere 


It is published 


Page and double page Poster Patterns are a dis- 
with full size figures for reproduction and cut 


Each number contains several pages of 


ecial Days. The Teachers Ex- 


It is thoroughly practical in every 


No other educational journal 
uantity, variety and helpfulness of matter sup- 
ea are subscribers to it speaks volumes for its 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $1.50 
year, $1.00} sore $2.25 
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ABOLISH THE TRUSS FOREVER 








Do Away With Steel and Rubber Bands 
That Chafe and Pinch 


You know by your own experience the truss is a mere 
makeshift---a false prop against a collapsing wall---and 
that it is undermining your health. Why, then, continue 
to wear it? The binding and pressure prevent proper 
blood circulation, thus robbing the weakened muscles 
of the nourishment which they must have if you expect 
them to regain their normal strength and elasticity. 


The Plapao-Pads Are Different 


STUART’S PLAPAO-PADS are entirely 
different from the device cailed the truss 
in the following respects: 

First—The primary and most important 
object of the PLAPAO-PAD is to keep 
constantly applied to the relaxed muscles 
the medication called Plapao, which is 
contractive in nature, and taken together 
with the ingredients in the medicated 
mass, is intended to increase the circula- 
tion of the blood, thus revivifying the 
muscles and restoring them to their nor- 
mal strength and elasticity. Then, and 
not until then, can you expect the rupture 
to disappear. 

Second—Being made self-adhesive pur- 
posely to prevent the pad from shifting, 
they have therefore proven to be an im- 
portant adjunct in retaining rupture that 
cannot be held by a truss. There is no 
metal about the PLAPAO-PADS—no 
straps, buckles or springs attached. No 
“digging in” or grinding pressure. They 
are soft as velvet—Flexible—Easy to ap- 
ply—Inexpensive. Continuous day and 
night treatment at home, No delay fi} 


work, 
UPON THEIR OATH 


Hundreds of people, old anc young, 
have gone before an officer qualified to 
acknowledge oaths, and swore that the 
PLAPAO-PADS cured their rupture— 
some of them most aggravated cases and 
of long standing. 


Rev. John Mitchell, 
clares under oath: 

“T am cured perfectly after 20 years of anxiety 
and suffering, and I wear no support of any kind. 
I tried treatment from two specialists in New 
York, one in Michigan, and one in Anoka. Your 
Plapao-Pads are so effective that it don’t take long 
to find out that you are getting better, and they 
are far easier to wear than any truss. The fact 
that I am over 76 years old surely makes this cure 
a marvelous one. 


Mr. S. A. Fish, 750 Foster St., North 
Andover, Mass., states under oath: 

“TI regard my cure little short of a miracle, for 
I am over 71 years old, and was so bad that I 
came pretty near answering to the last roll call. 
I only used the PLAPAO-PADS for 90 days to 
effect a complete cure.’’ 


Mr. W. C. Connor, Palmyra, Ark., de- 
clared under oath 


“TI am surely glad I tried your Plapao-Pads on 
my baby boy. I put them on him the first of last 
May, and he wore them 60 days and was well. We 
have never seen anything of the rupture or any- 
thing wrong with him since. He is now 


Bethel, Minn., de- 


inventor of the 


\} learn of the 
i} derived from wearing the 
} PADS. We 


while 
and 


\ right at home, 
A your daily duties, 


going 


torturous truss forever, 
—now or ever. 
but don’t delay. ‘‘Be 


‘tis madness to defer.’’ 


Awarded 
Gold Medal 


Mail the Coupon Today 


a little | 


wr: Charge for it--Now or Ever 


This generous offer is made by the 
PLAPAO-PADS to en- 
able 10,000 more rupture sufferers to 
wonderful benefits to be 
PLAPAO- 
want to prove -to you 
that you can conquer your rupture, 


at the same 
¥ time rid yourself of the disagreeable, 
Send no 
money. This trial costs you nothing 
Just mail the coupon, 
wise to-day, 


over <a veers old, and is a fine, healthy boy.’ 
Mr. C. Jones, Merrill, Wis., declares 
under pad 

‘‘I was cured while engaged in the hardest kind 
of work, and now my doctor says I am _ stronger 
than I was before. It was easy to see how your 
Plapao-Pads made the muscles firmer. I am now 
66 years old, and you don’t know how much better 
I feel. Your Plapao-Pads have done the work and 
I am now solid and well.”’ 

These are only a few of the hundreds of 
enthusiastic letters we have received from 
those cured by the PLAPAO-PADS. It is 
reasonable that they should do the same 
for you. Give them a chance. 


E 


5 
The Plapao-Pad. Explained 


The principle upon which the PLAPAO- 
PAD works can be easily figured out by 
noting the illustration above, and reading 
the following explanation: 

The PLAPAO-PAD is made of a strong, 
flexible material “E” which-is designed to 
conform to the movements of the body, 
and be perfectly comfortable to wear. The 
inside surface “D” is adhesive similar to 
an adhesive plaster, to prevent the pad 
from shifting and getting out of place. 

“A” is the enlarged end of the PLAPAO- 
PAD, which overlies the atrophied and 
weakened myscles to keep them from giv- 
ing away further. “B” is the Pad, to be 
applied in such a way that it blocks up 
the hernial orifice, and tends to prevent 
the contents of the abdomen from pro- 
truding. Within the Pad is a reservoir, 


FREER 


10,000 Rupture Sufferers to 











To the 
uptured 


in which is placed a wonderful absorbent, 
astringent medication. When warmed by 
the heat of the body it becomes soluble 
and escapes through the small opening 
marked “C” and is absorbed through the 
pores of the skin to strengthen the weak- 
ened muscles and effect a closure of the 
openings. “F” is the long end of the 
PLAPAO-PAD, which is to be plastered 
over the hipbone to give solidity. 


BRINGS ABOUT THESE BENEFITS 


When the PLAPAO-PAD is success - 
fully applied these wonderful benefics 
quickly follow: 

—The ruptured parts are sustained 
and held together. 

—The weak muscles recover their 
elasticity and strength. 

—The unsightly, painful and danger- 
ous protrusions disappear. 

—That horrible “dragging down” sen- 
sation is banished, never to return. 

—You recover the vigor, vitality, en- 
ergy and strength you have lost. 

—You look better, you feel better, and 
you are better in every way. Every- 
one remarks upon roe improved 
appearance. And relieved from the 
pain and discomfort of the rupture, 
and your dread of the consequences, 

your spirits rise, your health im- 

proves, you once more are able to 

enjoy life without fear of trouble. 


Common Sense Way 


Weakened muscular he J the 
real cause of rupture, and the logical com- 
monsense thing to do is to restore the 
lost elasticity, tone and contractile 
strength to the weakened muscles. Close 
the hernial opening as nature intended 
so the rupture CAN’T come down. 

Another striking feature of the PLA- 
PAO-PAD treatment is the comparatively 
short time it takes to get results. This is 
because the action is continuous—night 
os day, throughout the whole of the 24 

ours. 


MAKE THIS TEST AT OUR 
EXPENSE 


We want you to make a personal test of 
this remarkable scientific treatment at 
our expense, and the more severe the test, 
the better we will like it. The test costs 
you nothing. We take all risk. ° Simply 


return the coupon. 


Get TRIAL PLAPAO and Illus- 


| trated-Book on RUPTURE, Absolutely FREE 





about 


rupture. 
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Send No Money—Just This Coupon 


FF SSF SF SF SSF SE SSFTSFSSF SS SSSSSTSF SSB STF SES SB SETS SS Se oe 
Plapao Laboratories, Inc. 
Biock 192, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Without any Charge for it—now or ever—please 
send, by return mail, trial of PLAPAO and 


illustrated book 


on 





